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PRIDE AND PENITENCE. 


BY FRANCES 8. 


oseéoon. 


Love took up the glass of life, and turned it in his 
glowing hands; 


Every moment lightly shaken ran itself in golden ° 


sands; 

Love took up the harp of life,—and smote on all its * 
chords with might; 

Smote the chord of self, that trembling passed in 
music out of sight. TENNYSON. 
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CHAPTER I. 


From that dark eye—the lightnings fly, 
As from a cloud its glory, 
And on her cheek, doth feeling speak 
Its own impassioned story! 
Sax was the wildest child I ever saw. Nobody 
could manage her, not even her mother, whom 


she almost idolized. Proud, high-spirited, with a ' 


temper which nothing but tenderness could con- 
trol, and beautiful withal as a half-blown rose,—a | 


dark, but clear and glowing beauty, which, ever | 
and anon suddenly lighting up from within, startled . 
thé beholder with its brilliancy, like an illumined ; 
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At boarding-school, she was at once the pride : 


and torment of her teachers,—learning her lessons 
with inconceivable rapidity,—and forgetting them 


almost as quickly,—dashing off a composition | 


glowing with wit and girlish enthusiasm, in a ; 
shorter time than the sedate Mrs. Wilton employed © 
to read it, and occupying all her leisure moments, 
which were many, in keeping the rest of the school 
in an uproar of mirth or mischief. 

One of her girlish freaks, when she was about ° 


thirteen years of age, had nearly led to at least a ; 


temporary dismissal from the school. A lovely, 
timid and affectionate little girl, younger than h&r- 
self, was in disgrace, and the other pupils were 
forbidden to speak to her during the day. 
was sitting alone and disconsolate in the school- 
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: herself by her side. With all her fearlessness she 
; did not quite like openly to disobey the teacher’s 
’ commands, for she knew a dismissal would be the 
3 consequence, and that would grieve her mother; 
 so—instead of speaking to little Lucy, she con- 
tented herself with addressing her kitten, in terms 
of the most tender endearment, evidently intended 
to reach and to soothe the sorrowing heart of her 
2 _ compagion. “You dear, sweet little pet!—you 
: darling beauty! I love you very:much—and I- 
} am sorry you are so lonely here; but you shant 
’ be lonely any more, for I’ve | m all on the 
; } play-ground to come and stay with you, and talk 
‘to you. I have such a pretty story to tell you, 
) little Kitty, all about the fairies! Should you like 
; ; to hear about the fairies, little Kitty ?” 
Juliet’s voice was always sweet—even in anger 
; —but now it assumed the most winning, petting, 
: loving tone imaginable—and though “ little Kitty” 
only purred in reply—little Lucy’s eyes began to 
‘ glisten with mingled tears and smiles, So the 
' pretty and youthful comforter laying her arm 
fondly over the kitten, that it might touch Lucy’s 
which was also caressing it, told the following 
$ story :— . 
; THE LAST FAIRY. 
; Once there was a little girl, and her name was 
: Mary, and she was a sweet, good little girl. She 
looked like Lucy Grey. Do you know Lucy Grey, 
; Kitty? Well, Mary had just such darling, deep- 
blue eyes, and just such soft, wavy hair, and just 
such little cunning, pretty playful ways. 

One evening. at sunset Mary was leaning all 
alone, and half asleep on a fresh bank of moss in 
the woods. She gazed dreamily up through the 
> dark trees, and felt very happy, for the blue sky 
° looked down upon her with a soft, soft smile, and 
, the breeze whispered amid the many-colored leaves 

in musical, mysterious tones, and the pleasant tran-) 


She ; quil flowers sighed out their happy love at her feet, 


and all things ministered to her, for her spirit-was 


room, with a pet kitten in her lap,—her only com-} pure and true. Little Mary had heard so many 


fort,—when Juliet Clyde, our heroine, suddenly 


charming fairy tales that she wanted very much to 


bounded through the low open saci and seated } believe in fairies—but as she had never seen ore 
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and her mamma never had either—she was afraid 
it was silly—but still she could not help now and 
then watching the key-holes, -half hoping, half : 
dreading to see a tiny, gauze-winged spirit flutter- 
ing through, and she would even fancy sometimes 
that she felt one in her thimble dancing on the tip 
of her little round finger, and she would peep into 
a shell for hours, pining to catch a glimpse of the 
little singing-sylph which she was almost sure was 
imprisoned there, for had she not distinctly heard it 
murmuring a sad, low, plaintive song, about its far- 
off home in the sea ? 

Now it so happened that close by her side as 
she lay half asleep in the woods grew a great Aloe 
tree, which the oldest man in the village where she 
lived had once seen bloom—but that was almost an 
hundred years go. This old man had often told 
her that there were plenty of fairies in his time, 
and that once, just at sunrise, he had seen a whole 
troop of them tripping round that very tree when 
it was just shedding its wonderful blossom! He 
had heard that ‘daylight was fatal to the elfin race, 
and he had watched to see what effect the sunshine 
would have, forfiithey had rashly prolonged their 
dance to a later hour than usual. Sure enough, at 
the very first gleam of light he heard a faint shout, | 
or rather moan of dismay and sorrow from = 





troop, and they gradually faded from his view like 
stars at the dawn of day. They were never seen 
or heard of afterward. $ 

Mary thought of all this as she lay at the foot of : 
the tree, and she said to herself—“If I had been 
there I would have told the dear, little fairies that 
the great, staring sun was coming up the hill, and 
that they must all run away quick before he saw 
them, and then he would not have killed them with 
that dazzling, burning eye of his!” While she 
was thus reverieing—do you know what reverieing 
means, Kitty? It means soliloquising—that is, 
meditating—that is, thinking—well! while Mary 
was thinking thus, and still looking drowsily up at 
the tree, all at once one of the buds began sl >wly, 
very slowly to unfold, and to her wonder and de- 
light she plainly saw a pair of luminous rose-colored } 
wings fluttering softly up from the flower—and then 
—can it be !—yes!—it is—it must be a fairy !—a 
real fairy !—flying like a sunbeam personified to 
her feet, and there it stands gracefully poised upon 
one little dot of a foot which rested on a violet, 
gazing earnestly up in her face as if asking her 
how in the world she came there. 

Mary was not the least frightened—good children 
. seldom are. She held out her dimpled band with a 
* smile of invitation, and the cunning and beautiful 
creature sprarig at once to her little finger, and 
said in a voice light and clear and delicate as the 





faintest tinkle of a music-box, but sad and wild as an 
£olian harp—“ They are all gone but I—I am all 
alone now!—when that cruel and unexpected. beam 
of daylight pierced them with its fatal h only 
escaped—for I had hidden in sport in a seed of the 
Aloe flower. But that destiny which doomed my 
sisters to death, doomed me to a fate as sad. It 
sealed the seed where I had rashly crept, and for 
nearly an hundred years, for not till then could 
the blossom bloom again, have I bided my time in 
darkness but in hope. Now once more I am free, 
but oh! how lonely! Will you take me, Mary, 
and let me live in your thimble or the top of your 
silver pencil-case. I will sing to you every night 
if you will. Hear now how sweetly I sing— 


Like the stars from the sky, 
Like the dew from the rose, 
Like Love's latest sigh 
Did their sweet life close, 
Exhaled as they flew, 
And lamenting I moan, 
Oh! sisters of air, 
I'm alone, all alone! 


There that was a fuiry impromptu, Mary. But 
will you let me come? JI shant trouble you much 
—I shall only want a fresh rose-leaf every day for 
a bed——and a tender smile or a tear of love for my 
breakfast, dinner and supper—for love is a spirit’s 
food—but you must let me come out at night, for 
then the flowers and stars Will expect me. Will 
you, Mary? 

“Yes! you precious, lovely, litt!e darling, indeed 
T will!—-I will take you home and introduce you 
to some other pet fairies [ have that live in my 
beautiful rose-colored shells—I call them sylphs of 
the shelis. They have never shown themselves to 
me, though they treat me to a bit of music some- 
times—but I am sure they will let you creep in 
and play with them. Come, let me see if you can 
sit comfortable in here, and so she unscrewed her 
pencil-case, and the fairy had just settled nicely in 
when alas!—something unforeseen happened—a 
great disappointment, Poor Mary awoke !—and 
found it was all a dream. Should’nt vou like to 
have such a dream, little Kitty ?” 

Our heroine was so intent upon amusing little 
Lucy, that she never once raised her eyes, and did 
not dream that she was watched—that a young 
caget, on a visit to his aunt, Mrs. Wilton, happened 
to be crossing the lawn when he saw her light form 
in the act of springing through the window, and 
that irresistibly attracted by the grace and spirit of 
the aetion, he had followed her and stood concealed 
by the jessamine that shaded the lattice, a smiling 
witness to her little stratagem, and an enchanted 
listener to the fairy romance. 
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But yet another and less indulgent auditor had 
been in the adjoining room, the door of which was 
partially open, and after enjoying the story, had 
hastened to Mrs. Wilton with the tale of Juliet’s 
disobedience. It was Margaret Mansfield, the in- 
formant against poor little Lucy ; and one, who, for 
her envious and peevish disposition, and her mean 
habit of tattling, was disliked by all, and treated 
with lofty contempt by our impetuous and inde- 
pendent heroine. 


CHAPTER It. 


Wauen the pupils assembled to their afternoon 
exercises, Mrs, Wilton, looking calmly round upon 
them, said in a quiet tone—“ Has any one disobeyed 
my commands as to conversing with Lucy Grey?” 


Juliet had not anticipated the question; but she ; 


scorned both falsehood and concealment, and she 
instantly rose from her seat, 

“J have, Mrs. Wilton—TI could not bear to see 
her suffering unjustly, and I did all I could to 
comfort her.” 

Margaret smiled maliciously, and Lucy burst into 
tears. Mrs. Wilton resumed, 

“You know, I presume, the consequences of 
disobedience, Miss Clyde ?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Wilton!” said Lucy sobbing, “do 
not punish her! She did not guite disobey you— 
she talked to my little kitten, and never said a word 
to me.” 

Miss Mansfield sneered and muttered rudely— 
“a nice way to come off, indeed! Another of Lucy 
Grey’s white lies, I suppose.” 

Juliet turned with flashing eyes toward her— 


“Lucy has told the simple truth, Miss Mansfield : 3 


it would be well if you would take a lesson from 
her.” 

“Be silent, young ladies!” said Mrs. Wilton, 
sternly. “This, if it be a falsehood, is not the 
first that Lucy has been guilty of to-day. Miss 
Clyde I am astonished that you should be willing 
to take refuge in her weakness—that you should 
have talked to her kitten and not to-her is a most 
improbable story.” 

Juliet’s spirit was thoroughly roused by this un- 
merited charge, and with haughty indignation, she 
replied—“ Mrs. Wilton, I wish for no refuge from 
the truth, but then—” she was interrupted by a 
little, pale and trembling girl, who stole from her 
desk to Mrs. Wilton’s side, and with a half-fright- 
ened glance at Miss Mansfield, said in a faltering 
voice, 

“TI will tell you the whole truth if you will make 
Margaret promise not to beat me.” 

“What is all this?” asked Mrs. Wilton in 
amazement, drawing the child toward her. “Tell 
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me the truth at once, my dear, nobody shall harm 
you for it.” 

“ Well, it was Margaret who took the cherries 
this morning. I saw her; and then she went and 
put the stones in Lucy’s desk, so as to make you 
think it was Lucy ; and she said if I told she would 
beat me, and—and—.” But at the word “beat” 
the poor little child began to cry, and she could not 
finish the sentence. 

Miss Mansfieid was pale with rage and shame; 
Lucy’s tears fell faster than ever; and Juliet, 
springing toward her, with tears in her eyes, in 
defiance of all rule, threw her arms around her 
neck and kissed her a dozen times. 

«“]T knew—I knew she was innocent !—I said she 
was—you would not believe me!” she exclaimed, 
turning reproachfully to Mrs. Wilton. “She has 
told the truth in both instances; but since you 
accuse me also of falsehood, I presume I may be 
allowed to retire; to prepare for my return home 
by the evening coach.” So saying with a rather 





é 
; 
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; stately, but still respectful bow, she quietly left the 
; room. 

; The young cadet was with histaunt when Juliet 
2 


’ approached to take a final farewell. He heard it with 
surprise, and he could not refrain from asking, as 
3 the latter turned to the window to hide her emotion, 
; what was the cause of this sudden departure.’ In 
$ a few hurried words Mrs. Wilton related the affair, 
and expressed her regret at being obliged to part 
: with her favorite. 
3 “Ts that all, my dear aunt?” exclaimed George 
: Wilton, startling Miss Clyde by his eager and de- 
: lighted tone—*T am glad to have it in my power to 
clear up the mystery. I fortunately witnessed this 
young lady’s generous efforts to soothe and amuse 
little Kitty.” Juliet could hardly help echoing his 
laugh, as he uttered the last word with an arch 
glance at her tearful, blushing face; and then he 
told the whole story, with the exceptiun of the 
rather indecorous bound through the window, 
which, though he remembered it years afterward, 
he at that moment most unaccountably chose to 
forget. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Lucy and her 
wild, but ‘warm-hearted friend were, at his interces- 
sion, fully restored to favor, and that Miss Mansfield 
was immediately dimissed. 

CHAPTER IIt. 


Jutret never forgot the looks, the tones, the 
graceful beauty of the youthful stranger, although 
a few hours after that one short interview he left 
for West Point, and she saw him no more while 
at school. 

But when at seventeen she made her debut, a 
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belle and an heiress at the first ball of the season, { Juliet had buried her face among the cushions and 
Lieutenant George Wilton was her favored atten- ; was sobbing as if her heart would break ; softened 
dant through the evening. As for him he was ; still more by her grief, he sprang to her side, and 
perfectly charmed with her beauty, her wit, her ; drawing her tenderly toward him, waited for some 
wild and brilliant gaiety, and after a month of ; expression of regret for her unkindness. A moment 
devoted gallantry on his part, and of graceful, ; before the wayward girl would given worlds to re- 
but somewhat tyrannical coquetry on hers, their { call him and implore his forgiveness ; but now that 
engagement was announced to the fashionable { he was again, as she thought, in her power, her 
world of Philadelphia, where they resided. 3 pride and love of empire resumed at once their 

‘And now came to him’“the tug of war;” for ; sway. Withdrawing herself with assumed cold- 
how to manage the wayward, whimsical, saucy, ; ness from his embrace, she gazed at him a moment 
loving, bewitching, and imperious beauty to whom } in cool and lofty astonishment, and then, without 





he had rashly bound himself, was a question that ; 
would have puzzled a more profound philosopher $ 
than our friend, Lieut. George Wilton, U.S.A. $ 

Scarcely a day passed that they did not quarrel, ; 
take an eternal farewell of each other, separate, ; 
meet again, and become, for the next twenty-four 
hours, more tenderly attached than ever. 

One evening the lover accidentally overheard a 
bold and dashing young foreigner propose driving } 
Miss Juliet to Laurel Hill the next afternoon. ; 
Her reply was so low that it escaped him, but > 
he thought it sétinded like an assent, and he was ; 
wretched and restless until the gentleman took his ° 
departure. He then approached her, and said in a ; 

_ serious, but affectionate tone, 

« Juliet, is it possible that I heard aright? Can 
you really have engaged to drive with that young 
man?” 

Coloring with surprise and anger at his suspect- 
ing her of such levity, Juliet threw back her grace- 
ful head, but deigned no farther reply. 

“Tt is true, then,” said he in a hasty tone of 
vexation. 

“ And what, sir, if it be true? I have yet to 
learn that you have any right to control my move- 
ments.” 

“T pretend to no right, Miss Clyde. I can only ; 
say that if you do take the drive proposed you will : 
forfeit not only my love, but my respect.” 

“Do you threaten, sir?” exclaimed the wilful 
girl with a quivering lip, and tears of passion in 
her beautiful eyes, “then hear me! I do intend 
to take the drive; and your respect is of as little : 
importance to me as your love. Leave me! I 
would be alone !” 

“Good God! has it come to this!” cried the in- 
censed and unhappy lover, as striking his clenched 
hand upon his forehead, he rushed from the house. 
He paused on the threshold a moment, and gentler 
feelings came over him—“I was very hasty! Per- 
haps she is sorry !—I will try her once more!” he 
said to himself, and with that impetuosity which 

marked his quick but generous temperament, -he 
ran up the stairs and entered the room he had lefi. ; 
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farther notice of his presence, indolently lay back 
on the sofa, and began a careless song. 


** Love comes and goes 
Like a spell——” 


“Juliet, listen to me—I implore thee.” 


“« How no one knows, 
Nor can tell!’ 


“ Heartless! unfeeling! Wéll you hear-me ?” 


“ Love should be true 
As the star—” 


“You will not! You will regret this when it 


” 





is 
“Seen in the blue 
Sky afar!” 
“ Farewell, then, and forever!” 


* Now here—now there 
Like the lay 

Of harps in the air, 
Well a day!” 


He heard her exquisite voice warbling these last 
words as he again descended the stairs, and he said 
to himself—“ No—she never loved me! I will see 
her no more!” : 

Juliet cried herself to sleep that night, and awoke 
the next morning with a dull weight on her heart, 
and an undefined impression that something ter- 
rible had occurred. However as the hours rolled 
on she recovered in some ‘degree her spirits in the 
hope of a reconciling interview with her lover. 
She had made up her mind to be gentle and good 
and forgiving, and to tell him voluntarily that she 
had not once dreamed of accepting the foreigner’s 
invitation, until he himself had wounded her by 
supposing that she had consented to it, and that 
even now nothing would tempt her to go, But 
the day passed and he came not: he never came 
again !—months and years rolled on, and Juliet 
only heard of her lover twice—once as performing 
feats of valor against the Mexicans, and again as 
suffering from wounds and hardships in a hospital 
at New Orleans. She was dying with the untold 
pang at her heart, when this last news reached her 















- recital, and then, suddenly, a new hope, a new life 


_the astonished Juliet, and gave her a loving kiss. 
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ear—a burst of uncontrollable anguish followed its 


appeared to animate her; the color returned to her 
cheek, and her strength was rapidly restored. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ons day as she was sitting in the midst of 
preparations for a journey and writing a letter— 
the door of her chamber suddenly opened, and a 
beautiful girl, tripping in with the lightness and 
grace of a sylph, threw her arms about the neck of 


“You do not know me, dear Juliet!” she ex- 
claimed after a moment’s pause, in a sweet, plain- 
tive, childish voice, which struck a chord of memory 
in the heart of her listener; “and I should hardly 
have known you had not your mother directed me 
to your room. But look at me well and guess!” 
And parting from her lovely face the soft, light 
tresses that clustered around it, she bent her blue 
eyes upon our heroine with a smile of enchanting 
tenderness. 

“Can it be Lucy Grey ?” 

“Ah! do you recognize at last your little pet at 
school? Well, then let me sit at your feet, as in 
old times, and tell me of this weary illness, which 
has paled your cheek and dimmed your eye, yet 
left you even lovelier than before. Do you know 
that it is five long years since I bade you good-bye 
in Mrs. Wilton’s porch?” 

“Nay, Lucy, I cannot overshadow this sweet 
meeting with my too well deserved misfortunes. 
Let us rather talk of yourself, and of the conquests 
you have made since you left school, with those 
violet eyes and that darling, little dimple. I have 
heard of you often, and always as the ‘star of the 
festive hall.’” 

We will drop the veil, or rather close the chapter 
over Lucy’s blushes, as she shook her bright curls, 
and laughingly disclaimed the charge. 








CHAPTER V. 


Ix a crowded hospital at New Orleans lay an 
officer almost at the point of death. A young 
woinan sat at his bedside. She was dressed in 
the coarse and unbecoming garb of a sister of 
charity ; but the hand, with which she soothed and } 
cooled his fevered brow, was soft and delicate as 
the down of a snow-white swan—and even the 
heavy folds of her garments could not wholly con- 
ceal the grace and elegance of her almost girlish 
form. Day after day she tended the half-delirious 
sufferer with a modest fortitude and unassuming ; 
tenderness, which won the respect and admiration | 
of all around her. Thanks to her unremitting ; 
care, he soon became convalescent, and then she ; 
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would have withdrawn to other invalids in the 
establishment; but the young officer had learned to 
know and love the hand that so gently ministered 
to his wants, and the physician advised her to 
humor hit for the present. 

“You have never told me your name,” said 
George Wilton, one morning to his youthful 
nurse. Our reader has anticipated that the invalid 
officer was he. A light flush burned and faded in 
the usually pale and transparent cheek of the girl, 
and bending her head to conceal it, she replied in 
a hardly audible voice— 

“Sister Magdalen is the name my superior has 
given me.” 

“ Well, then, Sister Magdalen, do you know that 
your voice and your hand and your eyes, whenever 
I catch a glimpse of them, remind me of one whom 
I loved, and still love devotedly? Why do you 
tremble so? Are you ill? You are weary with 
watching!—No? Well, then, let me still talk of 
my Juliet, for I think of her all the time; but she 
was not like you in one respect, for she wronged 
me cruelly, and you have been an angel of mercy ! 
Good God! what does this mean? You are 
weeping! sobbing !—by heaven !—throw off that 
hqod—that cpif! It is—it is—my own, my 
precious Juliet!—but oh! how changed!—and 
I—I have done this!” He fell back insensible. 
While applying the usual restoratives, Juliet bit- 
terly reproached herself for her want of self-control, 
and resolved that she would leave him for other 
duties immediately. On his recovery she told him 
this gently but firmly. He tried a thousand pas- 
sionate and earnest arguments to induce her to 
change her resolution ; to give up her present em- 
ployment, and to return home as his wife. 

For an instant her woman’s heart heaved beneath 
the serge that covered it. The next she tranquilly 
replied, 

“TI did not adopt this sacred garb for the mere 
selfish purpose of restoring to myself a lover. 
When I entered upon the duties of my office, it 
was with a calm resolve to continue in them while 
my health would permit. I feel that it will not be 
long, and I do not regret my choice. I am but a 
wreck, dear George, of my former self, and should 
only be a burden to you; but I thank God that 
sickness and sorrow, and the stern task which I 
have imposed upon myself are doing his work, 
are chastening and subduing the proud and wilful 
spirit, to which we both owe our misfortunes. 
Henceforth, dear friend, let our love be that of 
brother and sister. You will, ere long, find a 
bride more worthy in every way of your affection 
and your pride than the poor and feeble Sister 
Magdalen.” She laid her hand lightly and tenderly 
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upon his brow—she breathed a blessing and a 
prayer—he looked up—she was gone! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Taree years had elapsed after the interview 
related in our last chapter. In the library of a } 
house in Walnut street, Philadelphia, were seated 
a gentleman in a military undress and his wife—a ‘ 
young and lovely woman, whose simple and be- 
coming morning-cap of embroidered muslin, con- ; 
fined, without concealing the fair, soft hair, which ; 
shaded her youthful cheek. It was the depth of } 
winter; a cheerful fire was burning in the grate, ; 
and a pretty child of four months old lay on the 
rich rug at her feet, glancing alternately from the ; 
blaze to its mother’s face, which was bent toward ° 
it with an expression of unutterable love. The : 
father was gazing delighted at the graceful picture, } 
when the door opened, and a servant announced | 
“Sister Magdalen!” With exclamations of surprise 
and joy, both wife and husband hastened forward 
to welcome and seat her by the fire. Lucy, for ; 
it was our old friend, Lucy Grey, who had now ; 
become the beloved, and therefore happy wife of ; 
Juliet’s former lover, Lucy Wilton gently removed | 
the hood of the almost exhausted stranger, and | 
seating herself, as in their school-days, at her feet, ; 
looked up with childish fondness in her face. It ; 
was fearfully altered, but oh! how lovely still! A | 
faint smile of angelic purity and tenderness played | 
in the large, clear, dark eyes, and the pale, but } 
perfectly transparent cheek was luminous with that | 
radiant beauty of the soul, which is seldom, if ever, } 
seen through the vivid hues of health. ; 

“I have come,” she said, in a scarcely audible ' 
voice, “ to see and rejoice in your happiness, before 
I die. Place your sweet babe in my arms, dear 
Lucy; for I am too weak to lift it.” Lucy’s tears | 
fell fast amid the light, soft curls of the infant. as ; 
she placed it on the knee of her dying friend, and ; 
George knelt down by her side with a feeling of 
affectionate reverence. Opce more was that frail | 
hand laid in blessing upon his head; but ere the 
benediction was concluded, the hand dropped life- ; 
less at her side ; the pale lips moved inaudibly, and } 
the pious prayer, began on earth, was finished at { 
the mercy seat of Heaven. 


BE DOING. 


WE were not meant to struggle from our birth 
To skulk and creep, and in mean pathways range ; 
Act! with stern truth, large faith, and loving will! 
Up and be doing! God is with us still. : 
LowELL. 
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TO KATE. 
BY F. AUBREY. 

In the dreamy days of childhood, 
When all was bright and gay, 

And flowers were deck’d in rich attire 
To greet the “Queen of May,” 

I half reclined in weariness 
Beneath a shady bower; 

While gentle sleep stole over me, 
I dreamed I was a flower. 

With upward gaze and half closed eye 
I watched the passing hour,— 

The fleecy clouds float wildly by 
And gather in a shower; 

Then opened wide my wither'd leaves 
And caught the gentle shower 

Till they were full—a little lake 
Enclosed within a flower. 


An opening cloud revealed above 
A nymph divinely fair— 

The little lake reflected clear, 
And left the impress there. 

The vision closed and I awoke— 
Fainly believed it real, 

The bright dream of her happiness 
Remained, my beau ideal. 

Through years, long years of interval, 
That form and face divine 

Did reign enthroned in power supreme 
In this lone heart of mine. 

I wandered far in foreign lands, 
And sailed o’er every sea— 

No likeness of the nymph I found, 
Dearest, till I met thee! Pe 

It is the air of gentleness, 
The form of matchless grace, 

The conscious dignity of mind 
That lights thy angel face; 

The snowy brow, the auburn hair, 
The dark and lustrous eyes 

That tell “my dream” has come to earth, 
An angel in disguise. 


ee 


TO ONE REMEMBERED. 


WE met, ’t was in the mazy dance, 
I only caught thine eye ; 

A look, a smile, a hurried word, 
And thou had'st floated by; 

But sweeter than an angel's face, 
Or Houri’s smile at even, 

Or music on a moonlit tide, 
Was that one glimpse of heaven! 

We parted, and we never met 
Since on that festive scene, 

_ Yet still I see thy golden curls, 

And eye of blue serene, 

Thy snowy arm, and heaving bust, 
And form of wavy grace— 

How oft at twilight’s dreamy hour 
That meeting I retrace! - 
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THE SPANISH MAIN. 
A STORY OF THE BUCANIERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a hot, breathless afternoon, in the year ‘ 


16—, when a vessel of large class lay becalmed in 
one of the seas contiguous to the Spanish Main. 


Her castled bows and poop rose high into the air, : 


while her sides bristled with culverin and demi- 
cannon, showing her to be a man of war. The 
yellow ensign which depended from her lofty flag 
staff, if theré had been wind enough to stir it, 
would have disclosed the arms of Castile. But 


not a breath of air bellied the canvass that hung | 
motionless from the yards, or rippled the glassy : 
and glittering surface of the deep. There lay the | 
frigate, her lofty poop towering aloft, and ber masts ” 


shooting far above until seemingly lost in the con- 
cave; while beneath, in the clear blue wave, were 


mirrored bull, yards and tracery, their images shiv- | 


ering whenever a bucket from the ship disturbed 


the tranquil surface, or waving in irregular lines ; 
with the long heave of the swell: for even in the « 
profoundest calm there is a slight motion of the — 


deep, like the restless breathing of a monster. 
In the cabin of the ship, which had been luxu- 


riously fitted up for her reception, sat a young and 
lovely female, who had just reached the age when, ‘ 


in colder climes, the more fragile proportions of the 


girl begin to mingle with the rounded and volup- ; 


tuous outlines of womanhood. But, born amid the 
orange groves of Andalusia, she inherited, with 
its dark eyes and rich olive complexion, the early 
maturity of the daughters of Spain, so that now, 


when not eighteen, her bust had the fulness, her - 
figure the majesty, and her eyes tliat dewy look of | 
love and tenderness which characterizes, above all © 


others, the women of the warm and passionate 
south. Rare indeed was the beauty of Julia De 


Lopez. Her forehead was smooth as alabaster, | 
white and beautiful, and yet intellectual; her eye- 
brows, black as henna, swept off in the true classic » 


curve, above those large, dark, melting orbs. Her 
nose was exquisitely cut, straight and Grecian in 


its outline; and her small, rosy mouth might have } 


tempted an anchorite. But this was not all her 
loveliness. Her countenance glowed with a diviner ; 
beauty, the beauty of a pure, womanly, enthusiastic ; 
soul. In the geveral expression of her face, in the 
swan-like purity of her neck and shoulders there 
was something that awed the beholder and chased 
away all impure thoughts from his bosom. Perhaps 
it was that the snowy whiteness of the latter called 
\ up only hely reverence in the heart; perhaps it 
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{ was that in the former dwelt the heavenly and 

contemplative look of a Madonna. Certain it is 
} that never had there gone forth from the proud 
; halls of Castile, of all the chaste daughters of her 
{ noble houses one so chaste in every thought as 
: Julia De Lopez, niece to the governor of C 4 
himself a grandee of Spain, and one of the most 
; renowned of her renowned leaders. 

She was sitting on a divan, attired in a loose 
undress—for the day was intensely hot—with a 
few books scattered around, and her guitar lying 
at her feet as if but just cast leisurely down. Her 
attitude favored this supposition. Her head was 
‘ leaning on her hand, and she gazed out the win- 
‘ dow; but the mood was abstracted, as if her mind 
dwelt not on the objects that met her eyes. 

Julia De Lopez was at that period of life when 
indefinite yearnings fill the soul, especially of those 
endowed with high imagination, and when it is 
‘ bliss merely to sit and muse wandering from sub- 
| ject to subject wantonly, or indulging in dreamy 
reveries of what may be our fate in after life. 
Inheriting the poetry of her birth-place, the fair 
Andalusian was one of the most romantic of her 
sex. And to-day an unquiet mood, such as often 
visits persons of her temperament, as if the shadow 
: of some great event was cast before, had been upon 
her. She had been reading, but could not confine 
her attention to the book: then she essayed music, 
but the notes failed to interest her; and, at length, 
giving way to her mood, she leaned her head on 
her hand, and while apparently gazing out on the 
| sea, was in reality thinking of her native hills and 
; wondering what kind of a land it was whither she 
; was going to juin her uncle. 

{ At last she looked up, and touched a silver bell 
lightly. The summons was answered by the ap- 
pearance of her waiting maid, a comely negress, 
whom her uncle had sent kome to Spain to accom- 
; pany his ward out to the colonies, 

{ «Tell me, Zava, for you are used to the sea, 
which I shall never be, if that is not a sail, away 
on the very verge of the horizon ?” 

She pointed as she spoke nearly astern, and 
’ the negres&, following the direction of her finger, 
‘ remained gazing in silence. 

« Do you not see it ?”’ said her mistross, at length, 
; somewhat impatiently. 

} ‘The waiting maid still regarded the distant speck, 
her eyes gradually distending, and at length, when 
the patience of her mistress was nearly exhausted, 
she turned, as if by a sudden impulse, and clasping 





Julia in her arms, said, 


*“ Jesu--Maria—save you. It is the bucanier!” 
At that dread name every trace of blood left the 
cheek of Julia; but in a minute, recollecting that it 
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was impossible, at such a distance, to distinguish ; lost; for though now he may be all alone, he has 
the character of the sail, her alarm subsided, and } but to sound his trampet and vessels from all 
when she looked on the ludicrously frightened ; quarters of. the horizon, filled with followers, des- 
countenance of her maid she burst into a laugh. perate as himself and thirsting for blood, will come 
“ You laugh at me, Donna Julia, now,” said the ; to his aid.” 
girl, betwixt surprise and indignation, for she was Julia listened in deep interest to the words of the 
a petted slave and spoke as she listed, “but when } speaker. There is much in the tone in which a 
you know the bucaniers as we do you will laugh ; story is told, and the maid spoke earnestly, proving 
no more.” $ her full belief in all the marvels she related. Before 
“But how do you know yonder sail to be a } she closed she had infected her listener with a por- 
bucanier?” ; tion of her own fear, and as her eye turned seaward 
“ Have I been over the sea three times not to ; to the minute object on the horizon, the look of 
to know the character of a sail when I see it. ? Julia followed hers. It might have been an illu- 
Why—as for its being a bucanier, I dreamed last } sion, and it no doubt was, for the calm precluded 
night we met one, and this is the very vessel.” all motion in the distant sail, but it seemed as if 
“If a dream is a!l, Zaya, you have to prove the ; the size of the object had increased, auguring that 
character of this sail, I shall not give way to fear. ; it was approaching the frigate. This idea struck 
Besides,” she added, perceiving Zava shake her } both Julia and the slave simultaneously, as was 
head, “if yonder vessel should turn out a bucanier } apparent from the look of enquiry each cast on the 
he will not have the temerity to attack us. My ; other. 
only fear is that he will avoid us. I hope it may “ But how does this terrible bucanier look?” said 
prove as you say, and that a breeze may spring up Julia, with a woman’s natural curiosity. 
to place ys alongside; for it would be a noble sight { “He is swarthy, almost to blackness, but is said 
to see us sailing into harbor, carrying a pirate in ; to be an Englishman. . He is a tall, gigantic man, 
tow.” with an enormous bushy beard, and instead of a 
“Oh! Donna Julia,” said Zava, imploringly, cross around his neck wears the image of a death’s 
“hope for no such thing. The bucanier is never ? head. His arms are said to be so long that he can 
alone. If that is one, he has five orsix ships behind ; tie his shoe without stooping, and he carries a sword 
him. They sometimes go a thousand strong, and { it would take two ordinary men to lift.” 
when they meet a vessel like this they fight as Julia, though giving way in a measure to her 
if they were devils, Rather pray the virgin and ; maid’s credulity, saw that the picture was exag- 
all the saints that we may avoid meeting the dark $ gerated; but there was enough truth in it, she 
Englishman.” ; feared, to render their situation highly alarming if 
«“ And who is he? I have never heard of him the strange sail should prove to be the bucanier. 
before.” She no longer wished to meet the rover for the 
“Did I never tell you, did you never hear?” ; chance of towing him into harbor, But there 
said the maid in unaffected surprise, speaking in ’ was as yet no cause for immediate alarm. The 
her broken tongue, which we shall continue to sail was too distant to be made out, and, with the 
translate into a purer diction, “of the worst of ; returning breeze they would hold on their way and 
all the bucaniers on the main—the dark English- } probably lose sight of her by morning. With such 
man! He leads, they say, a whole army, and has } thoughts Julia retired from the window, bade Zava 
his home on one of the islands, whither he carries be silent, and again took up a book. 
his plunder and prisoners. For years he has Half an hour passed thus, and in the romance 
ravaged the main, attacking plantations, putting { before her she had forgotten the bucanier, when 
towns to ransom, and even violating and sacking ; her thoughts were called from the* volume by an 
convents. ‘He carries his red flag in defiance of } exclamation of the slave, who, directing her atten- 
the tri-castled banner of Castile. The men and ; tion seaward, pointed to the strange sail, which, no 
children he has slaughtered, and the women he $ longer a mere speck, could be made out distinctly 
bas kept for viler purposes are beyond count. He } to be a low brigantine, with her sails furled, steadily 
sails in a low, long three masted craft, carrying ; advancing through the water by the aid of powerful 
lateen sails, and so swift that the fastest frigate } sweeps. At the same instant a knock was heard 
in his majesty’s navy cannot compete with it. ; atkthe.door, and the captain of the frigate entered 
They say,” continued the credulous girl, crossing § His quick eye caught the alarm of Julia and dis- 
herself, “that he is in league with the Evil One,*; cerned the cause. 
and, I doubt it not, for success attends him every “Do not be afiaid,” he said carelessly, “ yonder 
where. Oh! if that should be his vessel we are } sail is only some stray voyager.” But Julia noticed 
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that, as he retired, he carried with him his most 5 
prized telescope, a powerful instrument which he ; 
had no doubt come to procure. ‘ 
The misgivings of the slave and her mistress ; 
were soon fearfully realized, for in less than half 
an hour more, a second sail was discerned close 
astern of the brigantine, diroctiy a third made its ; 
appearance, and before an hour had elapsed six ; 
picaroon looking craft were in sight advancing, by ; 
the aid of their sweeps, against the Spaniard. 
Julia looked at her maid whose eyes were now : 
distended with horror, and the poor thing, more ‘ 
keenly aware than her mistress of the character of ‘ 
the approaching bucaniers, sank almost lifeless to 
the floor of the cabin, where, with her hands clasped ; 
above her head, she moaned continually. Her mis- ° 
tress, thus deserted, knew not where to look for ; 
consolation. She would have given worlds if the © 
captain had made his appearance, but she did not 
wish to summon him, since, from the running to 
and fro on deck, she deemed his presence there of 
importance. She continued gazing a long time at 
the increasing brigantine and her followers, and at 
length sank on her knees and sought aid from on } 
high. 
The character of the stranger had long been 
known on deck ; for the glasses of the officers had | 
detected the bucanier’s ship while yet it seemed to ; 
the naked eye only a speck on the horizon. One } 
by one, too, they saw, and recognized, by the de- ; 
scription they had heard from those who escaped ; 
the rover, the vessels of his lieutenants. His wish | 
to overtake the Spaniard was apparent; and his 
audacity, in thus venturing to attack a frigate of | 
Castile, argued that his fleet must be even better 
manned than usual. This became apparent when 
the vessels rose sufficiently to show their low decks, 
which were seen to be bristling with men. The } 
officers looked at each other in dismay; murmurs 
were heard among the crew, and only the gray 
haired cavalier in command maintained undisturbed ° 
his proud equanimity, though a keen observer might ; 
have detected, by the occasional twitching of his ; 
lips and his frequent glances to the quarter from 
which the wind was expected, that even he was 
not at ease. Indeed the deeds of the dark English ; 
rover had made even gober warriors more serious 
at the mention of his name, for with it was coupled, 
they knew, hardihood, daring, and success alinost 
supernatural, 
Steadily the ships of the bucaniers moved along 
the treacherous sea, and motionless lay the huge ; 


bulk of the frigate, notwithstanding the eager > 


glances of her crew aloft, and the vows by many ; 
of costly gifts to St. James of Compostella, or our } 
Lady of Lor.tto, for a gale of wind. Minute after ; 
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; cope with the heavier metal of the pursuers. 
; see the paltry vessels of the bucaniers, hanging 
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minute passed thus, during which the enemy drew 
slowly but surely nearer. One who had seen that 
vast but impotent ship, and then beheld the silent, 
but steady approach of the bucaniers, would have 
been reminded of the fell certainty with which 
Death advances on his victim. 

Had it been possible to have brought the arma- 
ment of the frigate to bear on the approaching 
brigantines there might have been some hope to 


; the doomed Spaniards, but as if conscious of the 


advantage of the position, the bucaniers kept directly 
astern of the frigate, and by the time the brave old 
cavalier in command had caused two culverins to 
be mounted, as they best could be in the hurry, on 
the poop, the rovers had approached near enough 
to make their fire tell, and vpened it accordingly 
with terrible effect. Each of the three leading 
ships appeared to have a cannon mounted amid- 
ships, and, as they advanced in nearly parallel 


$ lines, as close to each other as possible, they threw 


shot after shot into the stern of the galled ship, 
without themselves sustaining any injury ; for, at 
the first fire, one of the pieces on the poop was 
dismounted, and the other proved to be unable to 
To 


pertinaciously on the stern of the noble frigate, 
reminded you of an eagle unable to defend himself 
by reason of old age, assailed by petty birds, whom, 
in his palmier days, he could have demolished with 
one blow of his talons. 

The slaughter soon began to be dreadful on 
board the frigate, for every shot told unerringly, 
many entering the stern and passing the whole 
length of the ship. At last there were symptoms 
of a breeze, and, immediately every stitch of can- 


} vass was spread, and the huge vessel began to 


move slowly through the water. A general exhi- 


liration pervaded all on board. Now that he could 
> work his ship, and thus keep the bucaniers from 


boarding, the atern old commander had no longer 
any misgivings. He bid the gentlemen around 
him bear in mind that they held the honor of 


; Spain in their keeping, and that they now had 
$ an opportunity of revenging the many wrongs 


which gentlemen and cavaliers had suffered from 


these miscreants. With these words, the frigate 
; having gained headway, he ordered her to wear 
’ so as to lie broadside to the foe, and, as she came 


around, her batteries opened, gun by gun on the 
bucaniers. When the smoke partially cleared 
away it was seen that the masts of one of the 
bucaniers had been shaved off clean to the deck, 
but that the rest had escaped apparently unharmed. 

“ By St. James,” said the captain, “the knaves 
must be in league with the foul fiend. See how 
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bravely the five rascals, like hawks swooping up { spirits of the devoted band rose, notwithstanding 
the wind, come uround, and now—heaven preserve ; the thronging and countless numbers they saw 
us !—the breeze fails and they hang on our stern } crowding on board. 
again.” “Stand to your posts, gentlemen of Castile,” 
What he said was true. The five brigantines, > said the gray-haired veteran, “you fight this day 
coming up at a signal into the wind, resumed as for womanhood, honor, your king and God.” 
near as possible their old station on the quarter of } «St. George for merry England,” was the cry of 
the frigate, a manceuvre in which they were aided ; him who seemed to be the leader of the assailants, 
by her falling prematurely back to her course and ; a tall, muscular, swarthy individual, and with this 
by the fortunate subsidence of the gale. They $ shout, echoed back by his men, they rushed on the 
now again opened their fire, sending their iron } devoted Castilians. 5 
missiles hurtling through the poop and sides, and Long, desperate and bloody was that fight. On 
along her decks, making her everywhere a scene of } the one hand were gentlemen battling for life and 
carnage. honor: on the other were men thirsting for plun- 
Oh! how those noble gentlemen, cooped up thus { der, and inflamed by hereditary and national ani- 
without being able to strike a blow, longed for a } mosity. Thrice, in the course of the conflict, did 
fair field where they might meet their enemies man : the two leaders find themselves crossing swords, 
to man, and assert the rights of old Castile against and thrice were they separated by the eagerness of 
these robbers of the world. Oh! how they panted their followers. Surrounded by his band of gallant 
for their good war-horses and an open plain that gentlemen, and backed by the fighting men of his 
they might ride down the miscreants, as they had : crew, the case of the Castilian leader did not at 
been accustomed to gallop over the infantry of first seem hopeless; but while, during the course 
Flanders. To be slaughtered in this way, with ; of the conflict, those who fell in the path of the 
no hope of escape or no opportunity to do their ; assailants were replaced by fresh hands from the 
devoir, was worse than being murdered at the } hive alongside, the slain among the Spaniards had 
none to supply their places. Where both sides 


stake, and they chafed at it accordingly, walking 
the decks to and fro, drawing their swords which 
they brandished madly on high, and looking aloft ; Gradually the force of the Castilians was thinned 
the upper yards. 

For more than an hour this state of things con- 
tinued; but at the end of that time the bucaniers, 
as if satisfied that they had sufficiently disabled 
the frigate and disheartened her crew, resumed } stepped over the body of the last gentleman who 
their sweeps and pulled for her, though still keep- ; had fallen, and stood prouder than ever confronting 
ing studiously on her quarter where they would be ; his foe. There was nothing vain-glorious in the 


the feet of the veteran, until he only was left, with 
a scanty remnant of his crew. He saw that his 
noble ship was lost, that his dearest friends had 
been slain, and, after one melancholy look aloft, be 


2 
to see if a breath of air yet stirred the canvass on out, and one by one the cavaliers around fell at 


out of reach of her guns. Thus advancing they ; demeanor of that gray-haired o!d man, as he shouted, 


maintained their fire, each shot becoming deadlier ; for the last time, his battle cry. 
as they approached the frigate. Directly the whole “St. James for the Almas,” he cried stoutly, 
five assailing vessels ran aboard the frigate almost 3 “come on, ye cut-throat knaves,” 
simultaneously. The first jar of the leading brigan- The fastenings of his steel head piece had given 
tine against the lofty sides of the ship was the ? way and it now fell off, leaving his gray hairs bare 
signal for a general cheer which passed through the { to the sky. But he appeared to be indifferent to 
fleet, and immediately, as the other craft came up, ; this. He looked proudly and contemptuously 
a dark mass of assailants, armed to the teeth, leaped ; around on his foe, as, struck with involuntary 
on board the Castiltan, by thes wood-work of the } respect, they hesitated; their leader dropped his 
poop, by the chains, or by whatever other means } blade and spoke. 
presented itself. “Give up your sword, old man, and you shall 
The captain of the frigate, gathering around ; be free. I have seen with admiration what a brave 
him the gentlemen of whom we have spoken of the { man can do this day.” 
governor’s hoysehold, and assisted by the stoutest The words were in Spanish. The veteran 
of the crew, prepared to make good the defence of } started and looked curiously at the speaker, as if 
his ship, and for that purpose took post directly } surprised at this magnanimity from such a source: 
before the quarter-leck, resolved to maintain the } He seemed on the point of yielding, when his eye 
access thereto with life, if necessary. Now that } fell on the corpses of the gallant gentlemen who 
they had an enemy to oppose face to face the ’ had fallen around him. That look of sad, but 
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are equally brave numbers must at length prevail. | 
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high resolution, which, for the space had given 
way to astonishment and admiration, passed from 
his face. He shook hishead. 

« No—I will die for old Castile,” he said, “nor 
disgrace my sword by yielding it to bloodhounds 
like ye. ‘Take that, ye knaves.” 

He made a pass at the leader, who contented 
himself with parrying the thrust; but one of the 
bucaniers, less generous, struck the old man a blow 
on the head which laid him dead among the com- 
panions who had fought for him so bravely, and 













vive them. 
The frigate was now in the sole possession of 







so rich a prize. 
themselves in the work of plunder; for the defence 







lated the bucaniers. The ship was regarded in 
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kneeling before a crucifix, with her maid powerless 
and almost senseless at her feet. This picture of 
purity might have awed more licentious men. But 
the worst elements of their nature were now fully 
aroused, and they were rather fiends than human 
beings. 

Julia was not wholly unprepared for this. The 














dent, and her woman’s fears pointed out to her 





terminated. When the bucaniers first boarded the 






instantly into the cabin, but finding from the strife 
on deck and from the bold shouts of her friends 






hope revived. But this feeling was of short dura- 






another was hushed; while the shouts of the 
assailants continually gained strength. 
now that her fate was decided. Retiring to her 
private room she attired herself in the garment of 
a novice, a dress she had been wont to wear at the 
convent where she was educated, and returning to 
the cabin knelt before the crucifix and awaited her 
doom. Hard as she strove to keep her thoughts 





from listening to the progress of the conflict. She 
heard the long, wild shout of victory, then followed 





faster, almost to bursting, in the agony 0! suspense. 
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for whom he now chose to die rather than to sur- ° 
the victors, and never perhaps had they fallen on ; 
The assailants soon dispersed ; 


had been so desperate as to break down, for the ; 
time, all respect for the ‘rules which usually regu- ; 


the light of a town taken after a storm. Violence - 
igned in every part. Even the cabin was not } 
protected from the passions of the victims, for a » 


party of the common men, almost instantly, broke 
into this part of the ship, where they found Julia ; 


character of the assailants had long become evi- ; 
the result of the conflict sometime before it | 


*. frigate she had expected to see them burst almost > 
how gallant a stand was being made on their part, ° 


tion. She soon noticed that the cries of the defen- ; 
ders grew feebler, and that one familiar voice after ; 


She felt : 


on heaven she could not wholly,prevent herself > 


footsteps traversing the ship, and her heart beat ° 
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At length the door was rudely flung open admitting 
the infuriated bucaniers. 

Her first impulse was to start to her feet; her 
second to remain kneeling, since, if anything could 
stay the hand of violence it would be the sight of 
her in that attitude before the sacred cross. But 
the men who now burst into the cabin had long 
since lost all respect for that sacred emblem. Many 
of them were infuriated by drink. Hesitating but 
a moment, like wild beasts ere they leap on their 
prey, they rushed forward. The person of the 
slave was the first they seized, but, discovering her 
? color, they flung her rudely and with coarse exclama- 
tions against the bulk-head, where she lay stunned 
and bleeding, and passed on to her mistress. The 
; foremost of the miscreants had already laid his foul 
: hands on the veil of Julia, when a stern, deep voice, 
at the entrance of the cabin, cried 

“ Forbear !” 

The villain started, let go his hold on Julia, and 
turned around in unféigned surprise; and alarm. 
His companions did the same, each one shrinking 
as far as possible from their victim. 

The person whose utterance of a single word 
had produced this marked change in the demeancr 
of the bucaniers was a slight built man, above the 
Medium size, attired in one of the richest of the 
costly costumes of that day, loaded with lace, 
plumes and gold. He wore, however, a steel 
corslet; and carried a brace of pistols stuck in 
his belt. As he stood in the doorway his eye 
settled on first one and then another of the buca- 
niers, and at that gaze each man seemed as if he 
would shrink into nothingness. He confronted 
{ the intruders thus for the space of a minute, 
when, without speaking, he stepped into the cabin, 
and pointed the foremost offender to the door. A 
murmur appeared issuing from the man’s lips, but 
at a flash of the officer’s eye and a significant touch 
of his pistol, the miscreant skulked silently from 
; the room. The officer then nodded to the next, 
> and thus, one by one, the intraders, awed by this 
strange visiter, stole out, as if he possessed over 
them the power of some mighty magician. 

Not until the last man had left the cabin, did 
} the officer look toward Julia. “She had seen the 
: power exerted by him over the seamen, and she 
> was lost in wonder at his authority, for neither in 
} dress nor bearing was he like what she* had been 
3 


> 
> 
? 
2 


taught was a bucanier. Yet she had misgivings 
that he might be one of them, not their leader, but 
> an officer in high authority; and, in that case, 
> might she not be protected now only to méet a 
; worse fate hereafter? But, whether the officer 
> were a fover or not, she felt that there was more 
} hope in an appeal to him than to the brutal ruffians 
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of the crew. These oni passed through «her 
mind as the men were crowding cowed from the 
cabin; and now, as the officer turned his look on 
her, she rose and falling at his feet, bowed her head 
to the floor, and said, 
“Sayé me, oh! save me—and God will reward } 
you.” ; 
Her emotion would not suffer her to proceed, 
and she énded the appeal by clasping the feet of ' 
the officer. 
He saw her movement with no apparent sur- ° 
prise, but gazed on her kneeling figure with undis- ; 
guised admiration, his eye roving over its exquisite ‘ 
outlines -and surpassing grace. But, at the tones : 
of her voice, rich, deep and trembling with emotion, ‘ 
an expression of pity and kindness came over his ; 
face, and stooping he raised her. 
« You are safe!” was his emphatic reply, “on the ; 
word of a gentleman you may rely, and I promise | 
to protect you.” é 
She raised her dark eyes to his, and the look of : 
gratitude that beamed on him, never left his memory ; 
in life. Then she clasped her hands and turned her ; 
face to heaven in silent prayer. And the young ; 
officer thought he had never seen any human coun- } 
tenance so pure and saintly. 
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said he, after@ 


“I will leave you for a minute,” 
deferential pause, “soldiers!” and he spoke a few 
words, in a language Julia did not understand, 
to some one outside the door, and immediately a : 
dozen men, armed with carabines, took post at the 


entrance: then bowing he retired. 

On ascending to the deck it was evident that ; 
another ship had been added to the company, for ; 
a man-of-war, scarcely inferior in size to the ; 
captured frigate was lying but little over a pistol ; 
shot off. Her ports were up, and from her flag: : 
staff fluttered the lilies of France, for the wind had | 
long since sprung up, though, in the excitement of 
the late contest, this had passed almost unnoticed. ° 
The appearance of the young officer was hailed , 
with universal deference, and he and the leader of } 
the bucaniers had a long conversation. At the end } 
of this the officer returned to the cabin. 

“T have promised to protect you,” he said, “ fair 
lady, and if you will commit yourself to the lilies of 
France, I can redeem my word. My authority can | 
be stretched no further, however, than to preserve 
you and your effects, with such of your servants as ‘ 
remain unharmed. This mr and her cargo must ‘ 
be left with the capturers.”’ 

“Oli! take ‘me anywhere, on any terms,” said 
J inctively clinging to her protector, “ only ; 
do. not leave me to the power of these terrible : 
men.” f 

A shade of peculiar meaning might have been ? 
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‘ stranger. 


; when the door closed she heaved a sigh. 
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seen passing over the face of the young officer at 
these words, but it disappeared instantaneously. 
He continued, 

“Then I will leave you to make your prepara- 
tions. In half an hour you can be ready. Have 
your effects then pointed out and they shall be 
removed.” 

“Stay, stay,” 
room, “to whom am I indebted for my life? 


said Julia, as he was leaving the 
I see 


; you are an officer of rr, but I would fain know 


my preserver’s name.’ 

There was a hesitation of a eocend, and then the 
officer answered with a smile. 

“ Adolphe Montreiul, captain of a frigate bearing 
his most Christian majesty’s flag. Luckily I came 
up in time, and, have, by my intercession, saved 
Remember, I shall be ready in half an hour,” 
with these words he left the cabin for the second 
time. 

Had Julia been more Ba to mankind or less 
grateful to her preserver, she would have remem- 
bered thet the instant obedience given to the officer 
by the miscreants who had broken into her cabin, 
and the fear they evinced at the first sound of his 
voice, were scarcely reconcilable with his being a 
She would, at least, have thought it 
strange that a smaller frigate than the one captured 


: could overawe the bucaniers when flushed with 
} victory, or that they would be disposed to yield up 


any part of their booty to an intruder. But these 
things never crossed her mind. She occupied her- 


; self busily in restoring Zava to consciousness and 


then in preparations for departure. At the end of 
the half hour the officer re-appeared, the helpless 
slave was borne to a boat by two stout seamen, 
Julia followed with her veil drawn leaning on Mon- 
treuil’s arm, her effects were religiously transferred 
to the launch, and in a few minutes she was on 
board the frigate, where, being conducted to a cabin 
that evinced the hasty preparations which had been 
made to receive her, she was left alone. As her 
preserver retired, doffing his plumed cap with high- 
bred courtesy, her eyes followed his figure, and 
She 
already felt an interest in the stranger, the exact 
character of which she would have been astonished 
to know. But she thought it only gratitude. 

In a few minutes after they had touched the 
deck of the frigate her sails were filled and she 
stood away to the west. Before sunset the fleet 
; of brigantines and their prize were hull down in 


* the distance. 


The course Of our story lies with the frigate, 
and we shall, therefore, leave the bucaniers to 
finish their plunder. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 






































TO MARY. 
- 


ANDERSON. 





BY 8S. D. 


My love for thee is like the light 
That falls upon a summer night, 

So pure and deep and passing bright 
It shines upon my heart, Mary. 

It takes a part from everything 

Of joy and beauty, like the spring 
That feeds upon the flowers that cling 
To it, as I to thee, Mary. 









Thy image has become the star 

Seen through the mists of life afar, 
A music ‘mid the sunless jar 

Has ever been thy voice, Mary. 

A blissful spot in memory’s dream, 
Like rays of sunshine on the stream, 
To guide me with its richest gleam 
To happiness and hope, Mary. 


. 










It makes a cadence in the song, 
A smile amid the happy throng, 
A gushing joy so full and strong 

‘ Beats ever with my pulse, Mary. 
That secret tone goes murmuring by 
As winds into a summer sky, 
Or harp-notes when at eve, they die 
Upon the listener’s ear, Mary. 


I look upon thy memory 

As stars upon the silent sea, 

And watch.-as calm and tremblingly 
The tides of thy pure heart, Mary. 
And as upon the sea-girt shore, 
They wash and wash forevermore, 
So sets within my soul’s deep core 
The stream of love for thee, Mary. 














You gave to life a deeper flush, 

And waken’d to a wilder gush 

Hopes that had died upon the blush 
Without thy smiles of spring, Mary, 
And though it may be idle all, 

As spreading flowers upon the pall, 
Still shall thy name be magical 

When linked with love and thee, Mary. 














LINES. 


BY ANNA WHARTON. 







On! not in grave-yards rank and close 
Within the noisome town, . 

Oh! not in gloomy cloisters dank 
Would I at death lie down. 

Give me a bed in open field 
Beneath the breezy sky, 










And waters murmur nigh, 
Where greenly springs the early grass, 
And birds are,on the bough, 
And early winds are out at play, 
There let me slumber low! 
Vor. IV.—8 
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TOO LATE, 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


“ My dear,” said Mrs. Weldon to her daughter 
Sophia, “had you not better be getting ready for 
your music lesson. It is now half past nine and 
; you have several squares to walk.” 

“Oh! there is plenty of time,” answered Sophia, 
: “I can get ready in five minutes, and walk to 
{ Signor Toricelli’s in five minutes more.” 

‘ $0 you said on Monday when you were too 
‘late. Indeed I fear, Sophia, you are contracting a 

‘ habit of procrastination which will be a fruitful 
cause of sorrow to you through life. ‘Never put 
. off till to-morrow what can be done to-day’ is an 
: exeellent proverb, but I would amend it by adding, 
$¢and never delay a minute in doing what has to 
be done.” Do put down that novel, my love, and 
go and attire yourself.” 

Sophia reluctantly obeyed and left the room. 

; But when she reached her chamber, instead of 
{ donning her bonnet and shawl she threw herself 
; pettishly in a chair. 
$ «I do wish ma,” she said, “ would not lecture 
‘one so. She is always talking about my being too 
‘ jfe. One would think father was a bank clerk, she 
‘ has such a regard to punctuality. Now for spite 
: I'l not go to Signor Toricelli’s till too late.” 
; But when a few minutes had cooled her passion, 
Sophia felt ashamed of her conduct, for she was an 
impulsive rather than a bad girl, and began to attire 
herself, resolved to be at Signor Toricelli’s in time. 
Her delay, however, had been fatal. Though she 
almost ran through the streets she atrived too late, 
and the Signor, who made a point of never waiting 
a minute, had gone out. 

“Sophy,” said her father to her a few days after- 
ward, “there is nothing for me to do in town until 
Monday: so I have a notion of running into the 
country for the rest of the week. And luckily the 
steamboat is to make an excursion to-day and will 
stop en route at Elmsdale. This is a chance, that 
wont occur again this season, to see your friends 
the Wyviiles. The boat starts,at four. I shall 
: have to return to the counting-room for an hour 
after dinner, but you can get ready and meet me 
} at the boat, John will attend you down.” 

“ Very well!” -said Sophia, delighted at the pro- 
posal, “I will be there in time.” 

She hastened up stairs ¢o prepare herself, and, 
5 after packing her dresses, opened her little *. 
to select the jewels she should wear. She took"tp 
$ two bracelets of different patterns, tried each of 
them on, and held them in different lights before 
she could take up her mind which to take. Then 
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beings who give up all to the one they love, 





she was a long while in selecting three out of her 
dozen rings, the gifts of her fond parents and god- } satisfied that he should be their exemplar in every 
mothers. In this occupation the time slipped away ; thing. 

so rapidly that the clock was on the chime of four; Conrad returned her love with equal fervency, 
before she became aware of her idleness. It was 3 but with more discrimination. As he became 
then too late; and she sat down and wept bitterly. ; better acquainted with her he saw many faults at 

For a fortnight the lesson did Sophia good, and ; which he grieved, but of a sanguine nature he 
she was a pattern of punctuality. But gradually hoped that time and a desire to please him would 
her old habits revived, she became as careless as ; induce her to conquer them. Nor was he wholly 
ever, and on every occasion was too late. Her disappointed. Many of the slighter blemishes on 
mother reasoned with her in vain, and at length } her character disappeared under the kind culture of 
her father spoke seriously to her on the subject. her lover ; but there was one fault which Conrad 

“Sophy,” he said, one evening, several days after } found, for a long time, all, his efforts abortive to 
he had requested her to purchase a certain scarce } remove, It was the fatal habit of procrastination, 
fabric of summer wear for him which was in the ; It is true that Sophia made many resolute at- 
market, but which she had delayed going for until } tempts to conquer this habit, but her chains had 
it was all sold, “your want of punctuality is into- } been forged so strong that she found the task of 
lerable. Your mother and I, and indeed the whole } breaking them more difficult than ever. Her old 
family, are daily sufferers by it. If you do not } weakness constantly returned to her, and though she 
correct the habit it will be the cause of incalculable continued her struggles, they finally grew weaker 
evil to you through life. Many a battle, on which } Unable or unwilling to persevere in the arduous 
hung the fate of an empire, has been lost by some ; undertaking, and conscious of her lover’s disappro- 
one being too late on the ground. Many a woman ; bation of the habit, she resorted to every means to 
has lost the affections of a husband, never to recover } conceal it from his eye, so that, at length, Conrad 
them, by being too late. I warn you, my dear child, } began~to hope that she was cured of a failing, as 
against the habit, for I see it growing stronger daily, the slave of which, he felt, she could not continue 
and unless you rally at once against it, you will 3 to possess his respect, and with him, respect was 
yourself incapable of conquering it.” ; necessary to love. ‘ 

Sophy burst into tears, for her father had never One evening Conrad called on her an hour after 
spoken thus to her before, and rising left the room, his usual time. It was a bitter winter night, and 
with a determination to profit by his advice. And, } the snow was knee deep in the streets, lying in 
again, for several days, she struggled to be punctual ; drifts against the doors where the wind had piled it. 
in her engagements, but now she found the effort} “I am so glad you have come,” said Sophia, 
so much ‘harder than before that she became dis- } running to him to assist in taking off his cloak, 
couraged, and, after several vain attempts to con- ; «for I was afraid something had happened to you, 
quer, she relapsed into her old indifference and Where have you been ?” 
became the slave of her habit. 3 T have been, dearest,” he said, taking her hand 

At eighteen Sophia was one of the most beautiful } and leading her to the sofa which had been wheeled 

P g 
gitls of her native city, and her hand was sought ? up opposite to the fire, “to see a poor girl, once 
for by a crowd of admirers. Of these she selected > my iaundress, who, I fear, is dying, and dying. too, 
one every way worthy of her. He was a young } in the most abject poverty. She broke a blood- 
lawyer rapidly rising to eminence, for his legal ; vessel yesterday, and is very dangerous, but, with 
attainments and eloquence were both of a superior } care, she may yet live, the physician says. There 





order. He had long been the prize for which } was no fire in the bare room when I went there, , 
numerous of friends contended, and when 3 and the snow beating through the broken panes , 


Sophia found him at her feet a natural thrill of > had collected in a pile at the foot of the bed. Oh! 
pride could not be avoided. it was a miserable sight’”—and he placed his hand 
But it was from no selfish vanity that she } before his eyes. At length he looked up and te- 
accepted him. His estimable qualities had deep- } sumed, “promise me you will go there to-morrow 
ened the impression which his fine person at first }—early to-morrow—for I said I would send one to 
made on her, and she spon learned to love Walter } see after her wants, and you know it would be 
y | with all- the intensity of woman’s first } more delicate for you to aid her than for me. Here 
tion. She anticipated his slightest wish and } is my purse—nay! I must be the giver in this case 
regulated her conduct accordingly, and her opinions } —only promise me to go early, for the poor thing 
were always moulded as she thought his would } might perish for want of necessary medicines and 
be framed, for Sophia was one -of those trusting } care. I sent for wood to warm the chamber and 
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got a poor neighbor to sit up with her to-night; 
but to-morrow she must have better help. Alas! 
what misery exists in our city, and almost at our 
doors! Yet how little we do to alleviate it.” 

Sophia listened with tears to this recital, and 
made the required promise. The lovers continued 
for a while to tulk of the sufferer, and then gra- 
dually passed to pleasanter themes. In the indul- 
gence of these we leave them. 

The next morning the storm raged fiercer than 
ever. . The wind howled along the street, the case- ; 
ment shook, and the snow spun and hissed in the } 
tempest. Sophia had not forgotten her premise, 
but looking at her watch after breakfast and finding } 
the hour early, she concluded to wait awhile for } 
the subsidence of the storm. Sitting down in her 
boudoir she took up a new novel and was soon 
immersed in its pages. Hour after hour- passed 
away, and though she often thought-of her promise 
and looked to the window to see if the gale abated, } 
yet the tempest raged so violently, the book was so 
fascinating, and she thought the probability of any ‘ 

harm ensuing from her delay so small, that, with ° 
"her usual easy procrastination, she concluded to 
wait a little while longer, and so continued reading. 

At last two o’clock came, and the storm abated. 
The novel, too, was finished. Sophia ordered the 
carriage, and with some misgivings set forth. She 
had no difficulty in finding the miserable hovel to 
which her lover had directed her. 

As she ascended the steps she thought she heard 
voices, and a sudden fear came over her, for there 
was sorrow and indignation in the speakers, and 
among them she fancied she recognized her lover. 
Filled with remorse, she tottered up to the door 
and, pushing it open, saw a scene that she never ; 
forgot. >» ; 

On the humble pallet lay a pale and beautiful 3 
face, whose icy look of repose too plainly evinced 
that the countenance was that of a corpse. By ; 
the bedside stood an aged physician, sorrow and } 
indignation alternating in his face as he gazed on 
the dead. Near him was a woman, meanly attired, 
with her apron up to her eye, and weeping freely. 
The other member of the group was Sophia’s lover, 
standing with folded arms and a stern brow, silently 
regarding the corpse. 

“And you say,” said the physician, turning 
slightly to Conrad, just at the instant when Sophia 
reached the door, “that she promised to come here 
early and procure the medicines and appliances I 
ordered last night. This poor woman tells me she 
has not been here—God help us, had she come, the 
sufferer's life might have been saved.” 

“Yes, your honor,” sobbed the female, “I 
watched for her, hour after hour, but I dare not } 











she hoped in vain. 


~ 


leave the bedside, and oh! if I could, and had had 
the money, or even knew what you ordered, I’d 
have gone on my knees and begged it, the poor girl 
suffered so. But no one came until my little boy 
returned from school, when I sent him out to find 
this gentleman, who, by good luck, was at home. 
But when you arrived she was dead,” 

At this instant Conrad looked up and caught 
sight of Sophia who stood, transfixed with horror 
at the consequences of her misconduct. His ex- 
clamation attracted every eye in the same direction. 
As if moved by some uncontrollable impulse he 
started forward, and seizing Sophia’s arm dragged 
her sternly to the bedside. 

“ Woman, look at your work,” he said. 
have murdered her by being too ate.” 

Sophia shuddering at the pale and seemingly 


“You 


; reproachful face of the corpse, turned away, but 


not daring to look into her angry lover’s face, 
sought consolation in those of his companions. 
But each regarded her with the same averted look. 
The scene was too much for her. She fainted. 

When she recovered she was lying in her own 
chamber with her parents sadly watching over her. 
Their looks seemed to imply that they had hearé: 
all, as indeed they had. 

For several days Sophia hoped that her lover 
would relent from his determination, expressed in 
a note to her parents, never to visit her again. But 
He adhered to the language of 
that terrible letter. He could not, he said, unite 
his fate to one who had trifled with a human life 
by her criminal procrastination. Her fault he now 
knew to be incurable, though he had long hoped 
otherwise. 

And fearful as this lesson was Conrad was right. 
Habits, when once they have become a second na- 
ture, can rarely, if ever, be eradicated ; and Sophia 
continued to her dying day to procrastinate until it 
was TOO LATE. 


SONNET TO [ANTHE SINGING. 
BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 
Here, in the radiant, sou)-dissolving rain 
Of thy sweet smile-beams, leg me ever lie, 
And feed with rapture on the heavenly strain 
Of thy sweet angel-equalled melody! 
Floating upon thy soul-uplifting breath— 
An ebbing ocean of sweet flowing sound, 
Which drowns the senses of my pain to death, 
My thoughts now sail to earth’s remotest bound! 
Sweet song! that so can harmonize my pain, 
That, in recovering, there is so much bliss, 
My sou! now longs to feel its wounds again, 
That it may rise into delight like this— 
Whose being in my soul makes pain to be 
In the soft, downy arms of ecstacy! 
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OUR FEMALE POETS, NO. I. 
MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


“Tarnt is a delicacy of conception,” says a 
popular writer speaking of Mrs. Smith, “a simple 
grace of language, and an exaltation of sentiment 
about her writings, not only admirable in them- 
selves, but beautifully appropriate to her character 
and mission as a poet.” A better summary of her 
merits it would be impossible to give. But espe- 
cially does it apply to.her “Sinless Child,” certainly 
the best, as it is the longest of her poems. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, better known as 
Mrs. Seba Smith, is now, perhaps, in her thirty- 
second year, and was born in a village not far from 
Portland, Maine. At an early age she evinced a 
fondness for abstruse speculations, but joined with 
this a passionate love for English literature, with 
which she is said to be more familiar than any 
American poet of her sex, if we except the author 
of “Zophiel.” At sixteen she married Seba Smith, 
Esq., at that time editor of a journal in Portland. 
Subsequently he became unfortunate and removed 
to New York, where he has since resided, support- 
ing his family by his pen. In this endeavor he has 
been assisted by his wife. Her introduction to the 
public as a writer is indeed attributable to her hus- 
band’s misfortunes, for though before this she had 
written fugitive pieces, a shrinking and sensitive 
modesty forbade her appearing as an author. But 
when, in her altered circumstances, she found that 
her talents might be made available, like a true 
woman she did not hesitate to sacrifice feeling to 
duty. The calls on her as a mother and a wife 
were not to be resisted. She soon became a fre- 
quent contributor to the magazines. The change 
in her character produced by circumstances is elo- 
quently depicted by one who knew her for years. 
‘She was a child but the other day ; with no sense 
of her own strength; and after she became a woman, 
her countenance you could not see for her veil, and 
her wings were hidden by her shawl. But the 
rains beat upon her husband, upon her little ones; 
and the winds blew, and the floods came, and lo! 
the veil and the shaw! disappeared like the mists of 
summer; and the highest nature of woman broke 
forth like sunshine, and her wings were moulted, 
and her feet planted upon a rock, sure and stead- 
fast. She no longer trembles when you look into 
her heart, or try to read her eyes; neither shawl 
nor veil is wanted now. The woman is no longer 
ashamed or anxious to hide herself when called to 
by her Heavenly Father.” 
~ Such being the circumstances under which Mrs. 
+ Smith became an author, her pieces may be expected 
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to display the usual carelessness and haste of a 
magazine writer. But, with a few exceptions, this 
is notso. Mostof her poems are carefully finished, 
and even when they are not, a certain grace and 
simplicity makes amends for their rude attire. 
When one is writing for daily bread, and often 
forced to take the pen when the spirit is jaded, 
indifferent poetry may be at times looked for; but 
in Mrs. Smith there is a love for the beautiful, a 
delicacy of fancy and a choice of words which 
give even her worst pieces a charm. She should 
be judged, however, by her more elaborate poems 
rather than by her lighter fugitive productions, 
though some of these, as we shall have occasion 
to show shortly, are like drops of rain in sunshine, 
or songs heard over a valley by starlight. 
$ The most finished of her poems appeared in 
} “The Southern Literary Messenger,” rather ‘more 
than a year ago. Itis called “'The Sinless Child,” 
and is the history of a meek girl, living alone with 
her widowed mother, in a secluded rural district, 
It is designed to show the influence of nature on a 
; young and gentle being, whose pure heart invests — 
all visible objects with a sweetness drawn from 
; herself, and who, at length, in her communings is 
supposed to see through the material world into 
the spiritual, and thus to learn the high and moral 
meaning it contains. In tracing this out the poet 
displays a delicate simplicity and sweetness of 
imagery, which add much to the charm of her 
beautiful and somewhat Platonic theory. Yet the 
poem embodies one lesson which ought to endear 
it to every heart; for he has lived to little purpose 
who has not learned that the beauty of the material 
world is intended to shadow forth the beauty of the 
spiritual world, the one being but a veil through 
which the other is dimly seen. God has wisely 
ordained that our aspirations after a better home 
and our feelings of reverence and love for him 
should glow at sight of a lovely landscape or a 
starry night. In the following lines from this 
poem Mrs. Smith has embodied this great truth in 
language peculiarly graceful and feminine. 








“She loved all simple flowers that sprung 
In grove or sun-lit dell, 
And of each streak and varied hue, 
A meaning deep would tell ; 
For her a language was impressed 
On every leaf that grew, 
And lines revealing brighter worlds 
That seraph fingers drew. 


Each tiny leaf became a scroll 
Inscribed with holy truth, 

A lesson that around the heart 
Should keep the dew of youth; 
Bright missals from angelic throngs 

In every by-way left, 
How were the earth of glory shorn, 





Were it of flowers bereft 
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They tremble on the Alpine height; 
The fissured rock they press ; 

The desert wild, with heat and sand, 
Shares too, their blessedness, 

And whereso’er the weary heart 
Turns in its dim despair, 

The meek-eyed blossom upward looks 
Inviting tt to prayer.” 


The holy child, living in this daily communion 


with nature, begins, at length, to see that she is } 
watched over by unseen spirits, who haunt every } 
wood and dell, and who are ever ready to soothe ° 
the sorrows of the oppressed, to bind up the broken- ; 
hearted, and to interfere for good at each crisis ° 
This belief in the guardian care and ° 
interposition of spirits is one which has been enter- 
tained by good men in all ages, and we can scarcely 3 
bring our minds to discredit it, visionary as it may } 


of our fate. 


seem tosome. The great fault of this age is its 


tendency to an extravagant rationalism. We must ° 


take many things for proved, or become skeptics 


as to all things. There are beautiful fancies con- ° 


tinually arising to the mind which we feel must be 


true, though we have no arguments to prove them. ' 
We have often thought that the highest truths are » 
discoveries of the imagination and reason combined. ° 
The concurrent testimony of all the more ancient } 
nations of the world in favor of this watch kept by } 
Through all } 
time the human mind has been penetrated with this 
idea. It had advocates when theories which are } 
now popular were unknown, and it will live when » 
It was believed when the » 


spirits over man is much in its favor. 


they are no more. 
Chaldeans watched the stars, when the Pharoahs 


built the pyramids, when Numa went forth to talk ° 
with Egeria, and it is still believed over a large } 
portion of Europe, and forms ingeed one of the } 
most humanizing portions of a Christian creed. } 
For how glorious a thought that we are subjects } 
of direct interest to angels and holy men, once > 
sufferers like ourselves, but now saints in heaven! } 
How comforting the idea that the good who loved ' 


us and have gone before, hover over’us, to console 
us in misfortune and check us when about to err! 
And if we will look into the history of our own 


hearts we will find many things to favor this ; 
Who has not often, when about to take } 


theory. 
some important step in life, suddenly felt a disin- 
clination to proceed, as if some unseen spirit held 
him back, and obeying the impulse, afterward dis- 
covered that to have gone on would have been to 
his utter ruin? 
away by passion or youthful indiscretion, been on 
the point of committing some great wrong, when 
all at once he has heard a voice in his heart, as if 
the spirit of his lost mother whispered at his ear, 
and so has been saved a crime which would have 
filled his future life with remorse? We would 
8* 
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fain believe that God makes use of those we loved 
here to keep watch, day and night, over our souls. 
; And this beautiful and poetical idea we would cre- 
; dit, if only for a while, to make us appreciate the 
j exquisite charm of the following little story, taken 
; from the fifth canto of this poem. 
; “T look within a gorgeous room, 
A lofty dame behold, 
A lady with forbidding air, 
And forehead, high and cold ; 
I hear an infant's plaintive voice, 
For grief hath brought its fears, 
None soothe it with a kind caress, 
None wipe away its tears, 


His sister hears with pitying heart 
Her brother's wailing cry, 

And on the stately step-dame turns 
Her earnest, tearful eye. 

‘Oh lady, chilling is the air, 
And fearful is the night, 

Dear brother fears to be alone, 
I'll bring him to the light. 


} On our dead mother hear him call ; 

3 I hear him weeping eay, 

; Sweet mother, kiss poor Eddy's cheek, 
And wipe his tears away.’ 

Red grows the lady's brow with rage, 
And yet she feels a strife 

Of anger and of terror too, 
At thought of that dead wife. 


2 
? 


) 
> 


Wild roars the wind, the lights burn blue, 
The watch-dog howls with fear, 
Loud neiglis the steed from out the stall : 
What form is gliding near? ‘ 
No latch is raised, no step is heard, 
But a phantom fills the space,— 
A sheeted spectre from the dead, 
With cold and leaden face. 


What boots it that no other eye 
Beheld the shade appear! 
The guilty lady's guilty soul 
Beheld it plain and clear, 
It slowly glides within the room, 
And sadly looks around— 
And stooping, kissed her daughter’s cheek 
With lips that gave no sound. 


Then softly on the step-dame’s arm 
She laid a death cold hand, 

Yet it hath scorched within the flesh 
Like to a burning brand, 

And gliding on with noiseless foot, 
O’er winding stair and ball, 

She nears the chamber where is heard 
Her infant's trembling call. 


She smoothed the pillow where he lay, 
She warmly tucked the bed, 

She wiped his tears, and stroked his curls 
That clustered round his head. 

The child; caressed, unknowing fear, 
Hath nestied him to rest; 

The mother folds her wings beside— 
The mother from the Blest!” 


This is exquisite! And no one but a mother 
; could have written it. 

> {n this manner the poet traces the influences 
; which are at work on the heart of the meek forest 
> heroine, purifying and exalting her, until her coun- 
‘ tenance—that index of the soul—glows with an 
° almost divine beauty. Her éxample extends itself 
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around her until all wonder at, while they admire 
the sinless child. Atlength she is a girl no longer; 
and then comes the period for the accomplishment 
of her mission as a woman. She meets with and 
is beloved by one, who, though erring, retains many 
noble impulses, We have not space to follow the 
author in this part of her poem, but she traces, in 
eloquent verse, the power which a pure-hearted 
woman wields over her lover, to exalt and purify 
him. We have ever believed that the affection 
felt by our sex for a ¢rue woman was, in the 
Providence of God, a means, and not the least 
powerful means, in elevating and ennobling us; 
and we shall hold the name of Mrs. Smith in 
reverence for having taught this truth in lines so 
sweet and alluring. 

But we must take leave of “ The Sinless Child,” 
and pass on to our poet’s other poems. Among 
these “The Acorn” is one of merit, though we 
think it inferior to “The Drowned Mariner,” a 
noble poem, nervous and graphic as a ballad. We 
can give only the last stanzas. 


‘‘A peopled home is the ocean-bed ; 
The mother and child are there: 

The fervent youth and the hoary head, 

The maid, with her floating locks outspread, 
The babe, with its silken hair: 

As the water moveth, they lightly sway, 

And the tranquil lights on their features play ; 

And there is each cherished and beautiful form, 

' Aeway from decay, and away from the storm.” 


Many of her sonnets are fine, that on the Hudson 
especially so. The four suggested by Cole’s paint- 
ings of the voyage of life are finished and elegant, 
and we regret that we have not space for them. 
But there is one on Poesy which we could no 
more pass than we could Carlo Dolci’s picture. 
Tn it the spirit of the poet speaks. 


“With no fond, sickly thirst for fame, I kneel, 
Oh, goddess of the high-born art to thee ; 
Notyunto thee with semblance of a zeal 

I come, oh, pure and heaven-eyed Poesy! 
Thou art to me a spirit and a love, 

Felt ever from the time, when first the earth, 
In its green beauty, and the sky above 
Informed my soul with joy too deep for mirth. 
I was a child of thine before my tongue 
Could lisp its infant utterance unto thee, 

And now, albeit from my harp are flung 
Discordant numbers, and the song may be 
That which I would not, yet I know that thou 
The offering will not spurn, while thus to thee [ bow.” 


One more poem and we have done, The fol- 
lowing exquisite gem is, to our taste, one of the 
best things Mrs. Smith has ever written. We 
know not whether it is the result of elaborate toil 
or was flung off in a sudden inspiration ; but to us 
it reads like one of those things which long slumber 


in the poet’s soul, often struggling for utterance, ‘ 


but never finding it, until at length, suddenly and 
in a blaze of eloquence. it bursts forth. 


wees 


“Oh! deep within my inmost heart 
Thy treasured image lies, 
Enshrined with all that’s holy there 
That death or change defies— 
And yet my woman's tongue could ne'er 
Frame words to tell thee thou art dear. 


No, woman’s love is ever found 
A silent, hidden thing ; 
Where hopes and fears alternate rise, 
§ Like shadows o’er a spring, 
; That in some lone and silent wood 


Is gushing in the solitude. 


: No, like the voiceless perfume breathed, 
; Where flowrets deck the ground, 
$ That hidden in their verdant screen, 
4 
§ 


Else, scarcely might be found— 
I would that o’er thy sense may steal, 
The half, a woman’s heart can feel.” 


{ Few writers, even of her own sex, equal Mrs, 
Smith in the moral elevation of her themes. There 
is a dignity made fascinating by sweetness, a deli- 
* cacy of perception closely allied to her lofty moral 
3 meaning, and a simple elegance of language in her 
; peems which render them dear to our hearts. Like 
; “ Heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb,” or like 
$a spirit clothed in snowy garments and dispensing 
} healing around her, she seems to our vision. 
C.J. Pe 
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FAREWELL. 


BY JEROME A. MAYBIE. 


$ 

} 

2 

Q 

$ List, list the sounds that float around breath’d from 
Eolian string ; 

$ What sweetness in each pealing swell and faint low 
echoing, 

Oh! seem they not like wandering notes from some 

bright music-shore ? 

; Or thrillings, strangely beautiful, the starry-choir out 

; pour— — 

Too strong the sweeping of the wind, too harsh its 
wizard-skill ; 

; The chords are rent, and all their tones melt in a 

dying thrill ; 

‘ And oh, what sadness is enshrined, what mournfulness 

doth dwell 

: In fhat last gift of melody, long to be treasured well! 


Eve’s star is springing in the west, and ‘t is the dreamy 
hour 
When hearts replete with love’s excess, most deeply 
feel its power; 
; And on the twilight’s holy hush low voices softly 
; steal, 
; Breathing the burning ecstacy that ravish’d spirits 
2 feel— 
$ But ah! the fated moment comes that bids these fond 
ones sever— 
And from the heaven of their gaze, to pass, perchance, 
forever ; 
:. The bosom’s chords how rudely torn, and who may 
3 


dream or tell, a 
Their spell of wo, when, on the lips, dies quivering 
FAREWELL! 
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PERFECTION. 


BY MRS. C. Ke. POWNELL. 


“Tus is my twenty-seventh birth-day!” said 


{no more character than a squash. 


3 


to spend an evening alone with her at home. 
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I should fall 
asleep in my seat at the fire-place, if I undertook 
I'd 
be bored to death.” 


*“ Why, what will suit you? Ah! I think of it. 


Arthur Harleigh as he sat at the window of his } Do you know Isabel Wharton ?—she’s just smart 
uncle’s mansion a short distance from the city of ‘ enough not to be dull, and has none of your bril- 


Boston. 


“Twenty-seven !” said his aunt, taking off her entertaining companion. 


Q 


liant wit. She has read much, and is a most 


She has none of the 


spectacles in surprise and looking full at her } faults you have named, and as they seem to me 
nephew, “twenty-seven, Arthur, and not married ; to have exhausted the catalogue of errors to which 


yet! Why, in three years, we shall have to call | 


you an old bachelor.” 
“Yes! but before then I shall be married.” 


lously. 


Q 
¢ 
< 
¢ 
2 


our sex is liable, she must be unexceptionable.” 
“ Begging your pardon, she’d be a worse bargain 


than any of them, for she hasn’t a spark of imagi- 
His aunt shook her head, and smiled incredu- ‘ 


‘ your matter-of-fact‘ women. 


“You don’t believe it. Well, we'll see. I’m : 
pretty well tired of a single life, and intend bos get ‘ looking at a lovely landscape and I began to de- 


married as soon as I can find one to suit me.” 


nation, and, if I detest anything, I detest one of 
I was once inclined 
to admire her; but one evening, when we were 


‘ claim against some old fellow who was cutting 


«But when will _ be, Arthur?” said his aunt ‘ down a grove of fine trees that made quite a point 


archly. 

“Oh! speedily. 
in due time.” 

“ What kind of a wife do you require? 
haps I can aid you in a selection. 


The right one will come along | 


Per- 


< 
< 


‘+i¢ inthe picture, she showed me that they made his 


house damp and said she would cut down the trees 
too, or for that matter cut down all the forests in 


creation, if thereby a single human life might be 


' You: know I$ 


ai acquainted with most of the marriageable girls ‘ 


of the city and vicinity ; and may be able to tell you 


some things about them of which you are ignorant. ’ 
‘ gentleman in the matter of wives I ever knew. 
’ Nothing but an angel will suit you.” 


There’s Abby Nelson, what think you of her ?” 
“She’s pretty, but—” 


“But me no buts. What objection have you to : 
her? Is she not accomplished, sensible, of a good | 


family, and quite a belle!—what more could you 
ask?” 


“She has carroty hair, at least the tinge of red. 


’ he regarded his aunt’s laughter in that light. 


4 


‘ wish nothing which cannot be obtained: 


preserved or even léngthened. Bah! she has no 
more romance in her than my old hat.” 

“Why, really,” said his aunt, indulging again 
in hearty laughter, “you are the most particular 


“By no means, my good aunt,” said Arthur 
warmly, for anything like ridicule vexed him, and 
“Ff 
and 


‘ though my beau ideal is, I confess, rather a lofty 


is rather too strong. I should always be afraid { 
; to it.” 


people were laughing at her, and at me for marry- 
ing her.” 

“Oh! I pity you. But what do you say to 
Mary Stanforth? She, at least, has unex¢ep- 
tionable tresses.” 

“Yes!—but her nose !—did you ever see such | 
a pug? bad 


‘ 
‘ 
< 
; 
¢ 


‘ 
$ 


, ; 


Arthur’s aunt laughed heartily, at which he was 


sensibly annoyed. At length she resumed. 
“But there’s Miss Green, she is e@ second Pau- 
line Bonaparte in beauty.” 
“Granted, but she talks like a fool.” 
“ How, then, do you like the witty Patty Green?” 
“She makes me think of a hen-pecked husband. 


I’d think as soon of drowning myself as of marry- ° 


ing her. 
tempests in a fortnight.” 


"“ Well, then take Ellen Boulby who is amiable ; 


to a proverb.” 


She’d turn matrimony sour with her | 


‘ 
te 


5 


: herself gravely, “ 
{ you expect in a wife. This will be going to work 


one, yet women have existed who fully came up 


“Then, my dear boy,” said his aunt, composing 
give one a notion of the qualities 


{ judgmatically, as you have it. If I know what 
; your beau ideal is, I don’t despair of getting you a 
wife?” 
“Oh! I won’t trouble you with details. But 
she must be a perfect woman.” 
o trouble, and I insist on knowing. Pray, 


: what do you consider a perfect woman ?” 


< 


Arthur displayed some yneasiness at being thus 


$ cross-questioned, but there was no escape, so he 
> began. 


5 
$ 
3 
g 


“Curds and whey—curds and whey. She has ; 


“ My notion of a perfect woman is that she should 
be warm-hearted, yet not too much so, for then her 


{ feelings would outrun her judgment. She must 


be impulsive, but not altogether so, else her actions 
would sometimes be childish and ridiculous. I 
should wish her to be witty, at least sufficiently so 
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to make her conversation sprightly, but it must be 
a wit without sarcasm, for I’ll have no wife to chop 
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“ You are pleased to be amused,” said Arthur in 


a tone of vexation. “I don’t see that I have drawn 


me up, like mince meat, if she gets a pique at me. > an improbable character.” 


Common sense is an indispensable requisite; and 
s0, too, is an imaginative mind, for imazination 
makes life poetical, and is to it what light is to the 
earth, the cause of all its beauty. 


well educated, yet not a blue. I should prefer that ‘ 
she knew French and Italian, if not German, for ; 
on this latter I should not insist. She must, how- } 


ever, be pretty well read in English literature, for 


I expect often to have scholars at my table, and I 


don’t want a wife I should be ashamed of before ; 
them—” 

“Oh! T understand—you, being a sort of Robert ; 
Ascham, with a hundred thousand dollars, expect § 
nothing less than a prodigy, a second Lady Jane : 
Grey for a wife.” 

“Not at all. You do me injustice. But can 
you expect me to mate with an illiterate dolt 1—a ; 
mere darner of stockings and fabricator of linsey 
woolsey.” 


“Certainly not. You, who have taken a degree 


at Cambridge, attended lectures in Paris, travelled 
over all Europe, and, for aught I know, intend 


setting up for a savan to enlighten us poor savages . 


in these western wilds—oh! never,” 
in a tone of banter. 

“Oh! if you quiz me, I shall sep.’ P 

“ No—I beg pardon—pray go on.’ 

“ We’ll pass the point of education and accom- 
plishment, then, only I’ll add that my wife must be } 
a good musician, and I should prefer if she played 
on the harp as well as on the piano and guitar. 
She must be tasty in her dress, for a dowdy is my 
particular aversion. Her manners must be easy 
and capable of adapting themselves to all places— 
they ought to be sportive in a ball-room and quiet 
and unassuming at home. She must be a practical 
housekeeper, for otherwise she can never prevent 
herself being swindled by her servants; and apropos 
of this point, she must not be extravagant, for a 
wife who is always running her husband into debt : 
is of all curses the worst. About her beauty I will ; 


say little, for in this matter I confess I am not very } 


particular; and provided my wife has a not indif- 


ferent person and is even good looking in the face, ‘ 


I shall be satisfied, if she only possesses the quali- 
ties I have‘enumerated.” 

“Very modest I must declare. You have not 
finished, have you?’ In the name of common 


sense who put such a catalogue of female virtues 
into your head? One would think you were an 
auctioneer and that some goddess had come down 
to be itemized, preparatory to being sold to the 
highest bidder.” 





said his aunt 3 


Again his aunt laughed heartily, and then an- 
swered. 
“I don’t know what you call an improbable 


She must be » character, but I am certain a woman, with all the 


qualifications, natural and acquired, you have men- 
tioned, never did and never can exist. To possess 
half the learning you enumerate she must sacrifice 
; her music or her house-keeping ; and to be witty 
without being sarcastic is to attain an excellence 
no one has ever yet arrived.at. You would have 
; ; her fashionably educated and yet possessed of all 
the home virtues: tasteful.in her dress and yet not 
; extravagant: pretty in both face and person without 
» being the least vain; learned and yet no blue: ima- 
’ ginative and yet practical: sprightly and yet good 
> tempered; in short all the most opposite and con- 
; tradictory qualities must harmonize in her, and 
; what emperors have failed tg win must be reserved 
$ for this ‘admirable Chrichton,’ my nephew, and his 
hundred thousand dollars. Oh! you’ll be caught 
: yet. LI hope, for the sake of my sex, you'll get a 
; vixen, and one extravagant as a queen. But! 
don’t believe you’ll ever get married. This one 
One 
3 will be too learned and another too ignorant, one 
: too silly and another too smart, and so, afler going 
; through the wood, you'll have to take up with a 
crooked stick or remain without—and the last is the 
most probable. If I was a young girl I wouldn't 
; look at you—you conceited, exacting, finical old 
> bachelor !” 
Arthur had not words to answer. 


will have one fault, and that one another. 


He could not 


was spoken in a good-humored tone. . But he felt 
: vexed that she should laugh at him, as he saw she 
; was secretly doing. 
3; « Well,” he answered, “we shall see. I don’t 
‘ despair. Ill find my beau ideal before this day 
; three years. So, good bye, aunt; for I see Jim 
{ has brought my horse to the door.” 
We will not trace Arthur’s career during the 
next three years; but the event justified his aunt's 


" get angry, for, severe as was his aunt’s language, it 


| 

; prediction. Morbidly sensitive to the least blemish 
in a lady he spent his time in the vain search 
: after perfection, daily growing more exacting, and, 
therefore, daily finding his beau ideal more and 
more unattainable. At thirty he was still unmat- 
ried: at thirty-five he was further off than ever from 
success: at forty he was a querulous old bachelor, 
beginning at length to suspect that his search would 
be in vain; and at fifty he fairly gave up the pursuit 
? and surrendered himself to the alternate tyranny of , 
‘his housekeeper and the gout. 
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} Regine shina to the small feet which lay 
ANNA TAYLOR. { Upon the sward dripping and motionless. Anna 
BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. ; knelt down, tore off the slippers, and began to 
’ } chafe the feet and ankles with both hands eagerly 
ou ; and in breathless silence. All at once she started 
Sue lay within that shadowy light, up, and those tiny feet fell from her lap to the 
So like a creature chilled by death, greensward again. She crept close to me and 
Her hair with water dripping bright, ; whispered— 
And every sweet, impulsive breath “Lay your hand on her heart once more, Anna 
Fetter’d within those purple veins, } —this once. I am sure they were growing warm 
Like perfume frozen ina flower, $ under my palm ; but if there is life you will find it 
Which never life or tint regains, ~ 
Though kindled with the sun’s high power. | ao heen Sen 
ae I never saw a face so wild and fearfully eager as 
I nave spent many a wretched night, many a that lifted to me in the moonlight: I never heard a 
time of mental agony such as would have brought ; voice so full of troubled hope. Once more I lifted 
grey hairs to the brow of another. Pictures of ; those wet garments and laid my hand upon the 
human suffering, with which I have had no share still heart, sorrowfully and with reluctance, for I 
in the estimation of that world which deems all had no hope, There was warmth under my palm, 
sympathy estranged which does not settle around ; @ slight and almost imperceptible flutter, as if a 
the individual, and those linked to him by blood, } newly fledged bird was moving his wing beneath _ 
have haunted my brain and driven sleep from my ; my touch. I could not speak, but grasping Anna 
pillow many a long hour. They may call it an in- ; Taylor’s hand, I laid it where mine had been. She 
firmity if they choose, may reason, persuade and 3 held her breath : her eyes, those wild glittering eyes, 
expostulate. #Rather let me feel the keenest misery ) Were riveted on mine; she tried to murmur some- 
which compassion can inflict, than become hard- ; thing and burst into tears. She snatched the coat 
ened to the sight of human suffering. Rather let : from Warren, wrapped it around the still motion- 


CHAPTER IIt. 


| 
! 
| 


me die at once than witness injustice—the strong ; less body, and taking up the little feet, which lay 


oppressing the weak—the vicious trampling upon ; gleaming like two water lilies on the grass, envel- 
the good, without an impulse and an effort to re- ’ oped them in her shawl. When this was done 
dress the aggrieved.-/But amid all of suffering that Anna Taylor flung herself by the prostrate form, 
I have been called upon to endure, there is one { and winding her arms around it, covered the wan 
night which will forever stand out in dark relief ; face, the eyes, lips and forehead with kisses—when 
from the rest. Thaton which I sat in the green } the poor girl at length moved fondly in her arms, 
woods, with troubled faces all around, and the pale ; and those pale lips stirred beneath the caressing 
head of Anna Clare lying cold against my bosom. ; warmth applied to them, it seemed as if Anna Tay- 
I chafed her hands, wrung the dripping ringlets : lor would have gone mad with joy. She laughed 
that lay scattered over my garments, and wet them } and wept wildly, refusing to give up the yet scarcely 
again with tears, such tears as I shall never shed animated form till it was almost forced from her 
again. Anna Taylor was still crouching to the ; embrace. 
earth shuddering and wretched. Warren exerted 5 Anna Clare had not spoken a word or unclosed 
himself to console her. He almost forgot the life- ; ; her eyes, when Kenworthy bore her forth from the 
less girl in my arms for the suffering and criminal ° ’ woods to the broader light which shed a silvery 
being who had caused so much misery. Even in : glow over the meadows lying between us and the 
that terrible hour his selfish love was uppermost. ? village. She was muffled in our loose garments, 
Kenworthy was upon his knees; he had torn away ; and the young man gathered her to his heart ten- 
the loose sleeve from Anna Clare’s arm and applied ; derly, as a mother shields her babe from. the tem- 
the friction of his own hand, with a degree of energy { pest. Warren offered to relieve him of his precious 
that would have called forth expostulation at an- ; burden again and again, but he refused to give her 
other time. up, and never once faltered beneath her weight till 
“ Warren, where is your coat?” he called out : he entered the back door of aunt Clare’s dwelling. 
quickly, “ Miss Taylor get up, for Heaven’s sake ! Aunt Clare was sitting quietly engaged with 
Without more help she is lost !”” her knitting work by the little round candle stand, 
Anna Taylor sprang to her feet and looked ; when the noise we made in the kitchen disturbed 
wildly upon us. her. She took up the light and came out holding 
“ What shall Ido? what can I do?” she said, ‘it above her head, muttering some disconnected 


wringing her hands. ; words# herself, When she saw her niece lying 
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aren 


apparently lifeless in the arms of a stranger the 
color forsook her face, and turning her eyes from 
one to another of our group, she stood rooted to 


obeyed the old lady’s directions so thoroughly that 
there was little need for farther aid when Warren 
returned with'the physician. 


Notwithstanding all our exertions, it was some 
hours before Anna Clare became able to speak. 
in mild and persuasive tones—“ Miss Clare has ; When she did, at length, unclose her eyes, it was 
fallen into the water, that is all; show me the > tremulously, and as one suffering great pain. She 
way to a bed-room, she will soon be able to explain ; lifted her arm, attempted to reach her aunt’s neck, 
the accident herself.” and let it fall again, murmuring a word or two 

The old maid moved toward her niece, looked { which we could not understand. It mattered not! 
with a sort of shrinking horror into the still, pallid ; the sound was enough to convince the old lady 
face resting against the young man’s shoulder, and ; that there existed hopes of her child’s recovery. 
led the way into a bed-room without speaking a j She stole out of the room, and now the tears were 
word. : streaming unchecked down her face, and the pure 

She tore off the white counterpane and sheets muslin folded over her bosom rose and fell with the 
of snowy linen, heaped the bed with soft blankets, ; sobs which she could no longer prevent. 
spread them high up over the pillows, covered the } Anna Clare dropped into a broken slumber at 
whole with a heavy coverlet of blue and white ; last ; my companion sat by her pillow, motionless, 
yarn, and then turning to Kenworthy she took j and completely exhausted with violent weeping, 
Anna from his arms, and waved her hand that the $ There was still a large fire in the adjoining kitchen, 
"young men should leave the room. The moment ‘ and the heat became so oppressive that I went in- 
they were gone she gave a brief direction that we ° to the garden for relief. I was darting along the 
should undress the sufferer, and went out. We 3 only walk it contained, refreshened by the bland 
heard her rake open the kitchen fire, lift a shovel full ;.air and the moonlight, when a sound reached me 
of hot embers, and then we heard her pass into the ; from behind a thicket of cinnamon roses and sweet 
“out room,” remove a sugar-bowl from the corner } briar that grew in a far off corner of the enclosure, 
cupboard, and sprinkle its contents over the living } It was the sound of a human voice, pouring forth 
coals. Directly the old maid appeared again, bear- ; such words of soul-thrilling eloquence as never fell 
ing a warming-pan of polished brass firmly, by its} on my ear before. They were words of mingled 
long and elaborately turned handle: a cloud of per- ; prayer and thanksgiving, sweet, energetic and pow- 
fumed smoke whirled up from its perforated lid, ; erful. Every sentence thrilled me to the heart, 
which had just time to fill the room with a deli- ; every tone of the voice overwhelmed me with as 
cious scent before it was buried in the pile of ; tonishment. I would not believe that it was the 
blankets which had been spread for the invalid. ; voice of the calm old woman with whom I had just 
To have scen aunt Clare moving about the bed so } parted—still it arose upon the air, clear and almost 
calmly and methodically, placing her withered hand ; holy in its solemn intensity. She had forgotten 
now in one corner, now in another, to be certain ? that others might be near, forgotten that her aged 
that the warmth was equal and sufficient, one } limbs were prostrate on the damp earth, and that 
might have supposed that she was almost feeling- } the dews of heaven were lying amid her grey 
less, but those who knew the kind, old woman ; tresses. She was alone with her God and the dim 


the floor. 
“Do not be terrified, madam,” said Kenworthy, 


2 
2 


would have seen deep traces of emotion in the 
settled palor of her features, in the pressure of her 
thin lips, and the few tears that stole silently from 
beneath her spectacles. 

Aunt Clare took her suffering niece gently in 
her arms, and laid her in the warm couch. She 
bent down her head a moment, as if busy with the 
pillows, but we could see that it was only done to 
conceal an impulse which she could not resist to 
kiss the pale forehead reposing there. There was 
soon a blazing fire in the kitchen, the great iron 
tea-kettle sent forth a cloud of steam, and various 
jars containing herb-teas and preparations for bath- 
ing, stood about on the hearth. Kenworthy made 
himself very useful; he searched the garden for 
wormwood, saturated it with boiling water, and 


past. 

I stood upon that gravel-walk, spell-bound and 
motionless, with the secrets of a human soul poured 
into my ear, and the sufferings of a life-time re- 
vealed in the fervid eloquence of that old woman’s 
prayer. 

“ Blessings and thanksgiving be rendered unto 
thee, oh God, that thou hast spared the child tu 
mine old age! Let not the sin of my soul count 
to the innocent one. Thou knowest, oh Heavenly 
Father, how resolute and how terrible was my 
struggle to overcome the passion which has ren- 
dered me a solitary and unloved creature on the 
face of the earth. Did I not wrestle with mine own 
soul to forgive the sister that wronged me—to rend 
? away the deep love which clings even to the dead, 
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when that love became a sin? I did forgive !— { of a woman’s heart had been opened before me— 
humbly, meekly—thou, oh Lord, wert the witness } of a being whose life had been singularly quiet and 
of my sincerity in this. Bat th its creator, ; uneventful—yet how terrible were the sufferings 
knowest how weak is the human heart—how in- } written there! Was this the inheritance of wo- 
capable of wrestling with itself when that which we } manhood? To conceal and to suffer, was it the des- 
are commanded to conquer is rooted so deep in the } tiny of my sex? WasI born the inheritor of pas- 
life. I have concealed it from the world—almost $ sions which must be so fearfully controlled— 
from my own soul—but unto thee, oh Heavenly ; doomed to smother the feelings which were natu- 
Father, all hearts are laid open. It is here—burn- ;} ral to my heart—to control myself thus—thus to 
ing still with a dim smouldering fire that will not ; tremble before the Father of Heaven, lest an idol 
be quenched, and thou, Almighty Father, canst } should be torn from my soul, and the penalty of 
look down and behold it all—ali this deep clinging ; excessive affection exacted even unto death ? 
love of the dead—” ; My heart gave back no answer; for the first 
The voice seemed choaked for a moment, and ; time it shrunk from the future. It had suddenly 
heavy sobs alone sounded from the thicket. At possessed itself of knowledge which few ever ob- 
length it fell on the air again, low and tremulous, ; tain, the knowledge of that hidden world which 
but still earnest as before. ; exists in every human heart—a world which, be- 
“Spare, oh spare the child yet a little longer! § lieve it as we may, has no lundmarks in the actions 
Let her rest against this withered and broken heart ; or words of the possessor—none at least so legible 
till it is called home forever. Have compassion } that any eye save that of the Almighty can read 
upon me, oh merciful Father, have compassion 3 them. 
upon me! Every pulse of this poor heart has been It was an hour before I entered the house again, 
counted before this—thou hast witnessed my out- ; and when I did return, the experience of years 
goings and my incoming. My feet have become * seemed given to my possession. I felt older—far 
unfamiliar with the path to his grave, and my eyes } wiser, perhaps, but terrified and not half so happy. 
to the blossoms which thy goodness has shed over ; It seemed as if a spirit wing had brushed the bloom 
his green resting place—yet to her tomb have I from my youth: that a shadow had fallen upon my 
made constant pilgrimage—to her child and his— ; being which nothing could lift again. , 
oh, Father, was it sin when the cheek warm with I found Anna Tayior still sitting by the invalid’s 
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his blood rested in my bosom? when the helpless } pillow, gazing upon her fixedly as she slept. Aunt 
infant nestled to my heart till she became a portion » Clare was also leaning against the bed-post, calm 
of it—the better, dearer portion? Was the inno- } as ever, but with an expression of stern resolve set- 
cent one flung into the jaws of death that my soul ; tled on her face, which was a shade whiter than 
might be startled from its idolatry? Oh, Lord, } before; but it displayed no traces of agitation, save 
visit not my sins too heavily—spare her to me yet a faint flush about the eyes, which was almost con- 
a little longer! Never again shall these aged lips ; cealed by the bows of her silver spectacles. 
touch the forehead which his life has warmed.;_ The physician was in the “ out room,” preparing 
Never again shall that young form be gathered to > to depart; Kenworthy and Warren stole through 
my bosom for its nightly sleep. Never shall that the kitchen to whisper good-night, and we were 
soft smile, his smile, spread a veil between my soul ; alone with the sufferer. 
and heaven. I ask but to know that she lives, that A cold and slight fever hung about our friend for 
the last earthly tie woven ebout this poor life is still ; more than a week; during that time Anna Taylor 
unbroken. Let me hear her footstep on my hum- ; and myself were faithful watchers. We seldom 
ble threshold—her low voice in the evening prayer, ; left the house for a moment, though our services 
and her breath, sometimes, when she has gone to ; were scarcely required, for Aunt Clare was one of 
her solitary sleep.” the kindest and most gentle nurses that ever hovered 
Again the voice was broken with sobs, and now ; about a sick bed. During all this time Warren and 
I forced a control over myself, and went away, ; his friend remained at the public house farther down 
ashamed and sorrow-stricken with the knowledge I ; the village. They visited us every day, and when 
had obtained. I had unwillingly shared the most } Anna Clare became well enough to sit in the “out 
holy confidence that can exist under heaven—that ; room,” and trifle feebly with her knitting work, 
which lies between the soul and its Creator. A } Kenworthy became almost a constant inmate of the 
consciousness of this oppressed and agitated me. I} house. He talked with us of the wonders to be 
wandered away, to an opposite corner of the gar- { found in his native land—the ruined castles, the 
den, and sat down upon a fragment of the stone } battle grounds enriched with human blood—of the 
wall, bewildered with thought. The blotted pages } foreign countries that he had visited, and the ad- 
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ventares which had marked his travels ; he sketched 
the old farm-house, fromevery point of view, for 
good Aunt Clare; wrote a Hebrew sentence in the 
blank leaf of her bible, and contrived to entice a 
sweeter music from the minister's flute than was 
ever breathed in it before. There was no accom- 
plishment or science of which he did not seem to 
be a master—no art of pleasing which was not 
brought into action during that bright, happy week 
when Anna Clare was recovering from her acci- 
dent. 

In a few days the color came faintly back to the 
invalid’s cheek: a delicate, fluctuating tinge that 
had never been witnessed on that sweet face be- 
fore, came and went every moment, like the reflec- 
tion which a rose gives to the alabaster vase which 
supports it. Was it returning health, or the first 
dawn of love breaking up from the young heart ? 

One night we were collected in the little par- 
lor which Aunt Clare always designated “the out 
room,” when the subject of our village school was 
brought up. There was some difficulty in secu- 
ring a competent teacher; most of the young persons 
in the neighborhood attended school in the winter, 
and as many of them had been in higher semina- 
ries away from home, the selection of a preceptor 
for our little academy was an object of considerable 
importance. To Aunt Clare, whose income was 
exceedingly limited, this subject was a matter of 
deep interest, for the, school-master had always 
boarded at her house, and now that the institution 
was closed, it affected even her means of subsist- 
ence in no inconsiderable degree. 


Kenworthy looked up from a sketch of the old } 


A peculiar smile was playing about Kenworthy’s 
lips while the gid lady was speaking. He laughed 
once or twice, as if delighted with the performance 
of his pencil, and when I Iooked over his shoulder, 
he was finishing the right hand of a caricature re- 
presentation of himself, standing before three learned 


the sleeves much too short, and a copy book under 
his arm, the very image of a great school boy say- 
ing his first lesson. 

He snatched the caricature away and shook his 
head, warning me to silence. The very next even- 
ing, when Warren and Anna Taylor came up to 
aunt Clare’s in order to inform us that they would 
; depart for the city the morning after, I was not 
surprised to hear Kenworthy declare his determi- 
? nation to remain in the village. When Warren 
¢ expostulated against any change of place, his friend 
gravely drew forth a certificate from the examining 
; committee, and proclaimed himself the preceptor of 
the academy during the next half year. 

I looked at Anna Clare; the blood rushed over 
her cheek and brow; her lips began to tremble, and 
when that bright color settled in her cheek—a rich, 
warm damask—the tremor of those red lips was 
lost in one of the most beautiful smiles that I ever 
beheld—so joyous, so exquisitely child-like. It 
flashed over her like sunlight on pleasant waters. 

Kenworthy looked at her also, a single moment 
was sufficient to kindle his fine eyes with an ex- 
pression of triumphant pleasure. Their glances 
bad not met for an instant, for after the first joyful 
start her eyes drooped beneath their dark lashes, 
and she shrank back as if ashamed of her own 
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bridge which he was finishing, and as he listened % innocent sensations, but it was evident that Ken 


to our conversation, a flash of pleasure shot over 
his face, as if some humorous idea had just pre- 
sented itself. He began trifling with his pencil 
upon a new scrap of paper, and carelessly put 
some questions regarding the dutjes and attain- 
ments requisite for a teacher such as the committee 
desired. 

Aunt Clare gave a formidable array of sciences 
which would be indispensable, and summed up by 
seriously informing him that no man could be ad- 
mitted, who had not provided himself with learning 
enough to withstand the cross questions of an ex- 
amining committee, composed of our minister, law- 
yer Brown, and the village physician, all of them 
college learned men, who had studied Latin, and 
were supposed to know Greek enough to puzzle 
any common scholar. As for geography and 
cyphering, no man who had not the multiplica- 
tion table at his finger’s end, and the whole globe 
mapped out on his brow, need hope for a certifi- 
cate from that committee. ‘ 


; worthy knew himself beloved. Anna Taylor was 
; standing by me with her bonnet on ready to depart. 
When she reached forth her hand and murmured 
good night, the lamp shone full upon her features. 
There was something in the expression that I did 
not like—a flash of the eye and upward curve of 
the full coral lip that betrayed excitement of no ami- 
able kind. She shrank from, and seemed troubled 
by the steadfast look which I had fixed upon her, 
and, going toward Anna Clare, kissed her with 
more than usual warmth, repeated her farewell 
over and over againy and seemed nervously anxious 
either to conceal or conquer the excitement which 
I had witnessed. 

The next day Anna Taylor departed for the 
city, and Kenworthy had his luggage removed 
from the public house to a neat chamber in Aunt 
Clare’s dwelling. The good old maid was de 
: lighted with the arrangement, not more from the 
: advantage which it promised to herself, than from 


/ a benevolent feeling toward a young man whom 
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she believed to be in a strange land with limited 
means. She, good soul, never dreamed that any 
thing but necessity could induce a high spirited 
and accomplished foreigner to undertake the duties 
of a school-master in a country village, and looked 
upon his acceptance by the committee as an in- 
stance of good fortune which ought to call forth 
the gratitude of his friends. Poor, old woman, she 
little knew how much of sorrow the futare held in 
store. 
That was a lonely autumn and winter to me, for 
I was almost alone in’ the academy: the three empty 
desks which my friends had occupied gave my por- 
tion of the room a desolate air. Kenworthy had 
seconded my request with a grave smile, and no one ; 
was permitted to occupy them. Anna Clare came ; 
to school occasionally, but her health continued deli- ; 
cate all the winter, and when she did come, I was { 
Jered almost jealous by the devotion, the beauti- ; 
ful, deep love which every modest act and tone ex- 
hibited toward our young master. I was grieved 








by her want of confidence, for thougb a child must 
have seen how pure and ardent were her newly 
aroused feelings, she gave them no voice, even to 
me, her oldest, truest friend. 

There was something about Kenworthy that 


puzzled and amazed me. Young as we both 
were, unaccustomed to society, and scarcely con- 
scious that a being so heartless as a “ man of the 
world” could exist—it was not strange that we 
were all incapable of comprehending him. His 
attentions to Anna Clare were never intruded on 
the notice, and at times he seemed even studiously 
neglectful and cold, keeping her in doubt, I da be- 
lieve, of his feelings toward her out of mere wan- 
tonness, for he loved her, I am sure he did, at that 
time, and with his whole heart. 

One cold, sharp evening, when the weather 
seemed too severe for a female to be out, Anna 
Clare came down to our house, muffled in her 
school cloak, and with the hood drawn over her 
head. Her cheek shone out bright and crimson 
beneath the dark lining, and there was an expres- 
sion in her eyes that [ had never witnessed be- 
fore,a quick sparkling fire, as if-all the pride of 
her pure nature had been set in action at once, 
and would never be quenched again. She had 
entered the house without knocking, and coming 
directly to the table, where I was busy with my 
lessons, she placed her arms round my neck and 
whispered— 

“I have come to stay with you all night—let us 
go to bed now, shall we?” 

Tt had been many a long day since Anna Clare 
had sought me thus; absorbed by other feelings, 


she had forgotten how much I loved her. I felt 
Vor, IV.—9 





the tears gather in my eyes, arid in order to con- 
ceal them, arose abruptly, and taking a light, led 
the way to my chamber. I had scarcely closed 
the door, when Anna flung herself upon her knees 
by the bed-side, still muffled in her cloak, and gave 
way to a passionate burst of tears. I was startled 
and astonished. A 

“ What is the matter, Anna? what can have 
troubled you?” I said, in great agitation, drawing 
back the hood from her face and winding my arm 
around her. 

She was trembling like an aspen leaf, and still 
continued to sob more vioiently than before, while 
the face which I had but partially revealed was 
hastily buried in her locked hands. 

A strange, cold feeling came over me—a pre- 
sentiment of evil, indefinite, but overwhelming. 

“ Anna,” I said, scarcely conscious of the words 
my lips were uttering, “this seems very strange. 
Who has wronged you—what can have happened? 
Has Mr. Kenworthy—” 

She started to her feet as I uttered the name. 
and the face which she turned full on mine was 
pale with indignant and passionate grief. 

“Do not mention his name again, unless you 
would drive me mad!” she exclaimed. 

“ Anna,” I replied, lost in amazement, “I thought 
you loved that man. You would not take me in- 
to your confidence, but every act of yours, every 
word and tone went to convince me of it.” 

She stood a moment as if bewildered with the 
thoughts that crowded on her, then burst into 
tears, and resting her cheek on my shoulder, mur- 
mured— 

“ Do not reproach me; I was proud—I did not 
try to hide any thing from you, but it was so hu- 
miliating I could not own in words how much, 
how fatally I loved him. Every day I thought he 
would have spoken out—and then I could tell you 
all without blushing. He has spoken now!” she 
added, in a firm voice, and with a slight scornful 
laugh. 

« What—Anna Clare—you do not mean—” 

« You will not mention his name again!” she 
said, quickly interrupting me, as if to check the in- 
dignant words that hovered on my lips. 

« No, no,” I said, “ you cannot love him now— 
all respect must have perished in your heart—no 
girl could Jove where she has ceased to respect, 
Let the ingrate go!” 

We went to rest, but my sleep was imperfect, 
though I lay motionless and with closed eyes, that 
the poor girl by my side might, if possible, find 
some repose. But it was of no avail—toward mid- 
night she drew her arm from my neck, crept to the 
vuter verge of the bed, and gave way toher gif 
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in tears and sobs*that were painful to hear, the 
more painful when she strove to stifle them. 

« Anna,” I said, at length, “he is unworthy of 
such tears.” 

“IT know it—I know it,” she said, with a start, 
and striving to check her sobs—but I feel so 
alone—so broken-hearted !” 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 





SONG OF MOSES 
ON THE SHORES OF THE RED SEA. 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


We will sing unto the Lord, he hath triumphed 


gloriously, . 
The war horse and the rider he hath cast into the 
sea; 


The Lord our father’s God hath been, he is our 
strength and song, 

His arm uplifts the floods and breaks the jaw teeth of 
the strong! 


The Lord is our salvation, the god of Gods, for lo! 
Like stubble in his breath of wrath he hath consumed 


the foe; 

The deeps have covered Pharoah, and his chosen 
captains all, 

His chariots and horses—there are none to weep 
his fall! 

All through the arid desert they pressed upon our ; 
track, 

All through the march the gleam of spears shone on 
us looking back ; 

And in the solemn night-time their distant hum 
arose, 


As when among the sand hills the stormy south 
wind blows. 


Ay! we heard afar their noises, their shouts and cla- 
rions shrill, 

And their banners in the setting sun blazed on each 
western hill; 

And hotly thundering in pursuit their squadrons 
shook the plain, 

As when Leviathan in wrath lashes the wintry 
main. 


But the angel of the Lord was there, the pillar of the 
cloud 

That shone in fire upon our way, but was to them a 
shroud, 

A shroud that wrapped them all about, and hid us 
from their sight, 

And led them up and down the hills throughout the 
fearful night. 


The sun set On the barren shore and on the waters 
black, 

Whit ning in fitful scud apon the fresh’ning night 

wind's track ; 





‘And the hearts of all were desolate, for from the hos- 
tile camp 

Came sound of arms preparing, and sentry’s measured 
tramp. 


We tossed in broken slumbers, for we saw the mor- 
row’s fight, 

The charge, the stand, defeat, despair, and oh! the 
bitter sight, 

Our wive’s white bosoms gashed and red, our babes 
upon the flood— 

And we dreamed we heard the vultures flap their 
wings above the blood. 





wer 


We woke: the Lord is merciful, our God is God of 
all, 
He hath smote the wicked sore, he hath broke the 
oppressor’s thrall ; 
3} With shouting and rejoicing, with dancing and with 
3 praise, 
> With cymbal, harp and lyre we will triumph all our 
days. 


3 The breath of God is mighty, he bade the east wind 
blow 

For a way unto his people, for a judgment to his 
foe! 

> Ere the morning dawn we looked, and the sea was 

3 dry before, 

3 With a wall of waters right and left, the path from 
shore to shore, 


; Then down into the deep we went, into the wild 

3 abyss, 

; Deaf’ning, we heard far overhead, the whirling wa- 

ters hiss; 

The twilight stars grew dimmer, and above with out- 
line bold, 

We saw the billows heave and fall against the pale 
sky cold— 


Heave up and fall with glistening sides and toppling 
crests of white, 
Threat’ning to plunge in thunder down upon the 








dizzy sight— 

Though pale our faces, ’twas beneath the water's 
ghastly hue, 

} For we knew in doubt and darkness the Lord would 

bear us through! 

Yet some were there faint-hearted, who mourned for 
Egypt's ease, 

Who trembled at the gaping jaws and monsters of the 
seas: 

Our wives clung to us wildly, our children wept 
aloud, 

And sobs and shrieks half stifled came choking from 
the crowd. 


But we cheered them with brave words, and with 
bold hearts as we went 
We lifted up a hymn to God, the Lord Omnipotent! 
At last upon the further shore, at dawn we saw the 
shine 
; Of banner-point and spear-head along our foremost 
é e— 
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Then a shiver and a tumult through every stern heart 
ran, 

And hands were clasped, and garments waved—a 
phrenzy seized each man, 

And rose a mighty shout that went rolling down the 
ranks, 

As when Nile’s swollen cataracts chafe roaring in 
their banks. 


And from the shore ’t was answered; but even as it 
rose, 

Already on the sands we saw the chariots of our 
foes ; 

And when in safety on the cliffs our people stood at 
last, : 

Already down into the sea their thronging hosts had 
passed, 


Exult upon the timbrel, let Miriam’s virgins dance, 

Lo! horse and rider struggling in the white and chafed 
expanse; 

And banners, casques and chariots, the weak man and 
the strong, 

Toss’d to and fro as feathers when the Monsoon 
shrieks along! 


As a thunderbolt descending, as an obelisk might 
fall, 

As solid Sinai sinking, went down that watery 
wall! 

High to the azure heavens flew up the creamy 
foam ; 

The crash awoke the Bedawee off in his desert 
home ; 


The lion started, gazed around, and how!l’d in 
wild affright ; 

The river horse rushed from his reeds and churn’d 
the waters white; 

And far where Pharoah’s capital shone in the morn- 
ing sky, 

Shook Memnon’s image weird as when an earth- 
quake surges by. 


Oh! weep ye maids of Meroe, ye Theban virgins 
wail, 

Along the Red Sea borders your lovers lie all pale; 

And the foam is on the lips ye so oft have fondly 
prest, 

And the slimy sea-weed lies on the hearts where ye 
would rest. 


Oh! mourn Egyptian wives, and in sackcloth bow to 
earth, 

No holy corpse in spices shall consecrate your 
hearth ; 

Where the hungry jackall prowls and the vulture 
screams they lie, 

And their bones, before the summer, shall whiten in 
the sky. 


Go to, ye priests of Isis! your gods are put to 
shame; - 

What was your stall fed idol when the Lord Jehovah 
came? 








When he came in sudden anger, and forth his arms 
were thrown, 

And the hosts of Pharoah sank in the waters like a 
stone? 


Exult upon the timbrel! let Miriam’s virgins dance! 

In ripples soft the ocean flows beneath the morning’s 
glance ; 

And o’er the Eastern desert against ‘the Orient’s gold, 

The stately palms of Elim by cool wells we behold. 


Exult upon the timbre]! the tyrant’s spear is stayed, 

A highway through the wilderness the Lord our God 
hath made; 

Ay! he who on the thunder’s mane his red right 
hand doth lay, 

And reineth in the whirlwind, will lead us on alway! 


The Hivite and the Jebusite shall fall beneath our 
sword, 

And Amorite and Perrizite shall wither as a gourd ; 

For the God of Jacob guides us where Abraham was 
led, . 

To the land of milk and honey, and the wine press — 
running red! 


Forever and forever, shall the Lord Jehovah reign, 

He hath saved us from the spoiler, he hath made 
their strength in vain! 

Oh! sing unto the Lord, he hath triumphed glori- 
ously, 

The war-horse and his rider he hath cast into the 
sea! 


LINES 
Written on seeing a Moth with the Image of a Crucifix 
on its Wings. 


BY THOS. E. VAN BIBBER. 


Hasre, Christians, hasten here to view 
A picture sweet, a saintly sight— 

A moth, with Cross of sable hue, 
Embroider’d on a ground of white. 


On either wing, lo! half a Cross! 

Come, see how calm and still she lies— 
A holy thing—bright with the gloss 

And pencilling of the upper skies. 


How calm! If roused from visions blest, 
Her crucifix will break in twain ; 

But soon each soft wing sinks to rest, 
The sacred sign soon forms again. 


Thus oft Christ’s hallow’d image breaks 
In two, whem mirror’d on the soul; 

Awhile each sever’d fragment shakes, 
Then joins, to form a perfect whole. 


Oh, no! the thought of that Dread Hour 
No pious heart can e’er forget ; 
’T is pictured on the Passion-flower— 
The spear, the nails, the bloody sweat; 
The wounded palms, the bleeding side, 
All—all in vision re-appear ; 
' E’en on the stars ’t may be descried, 


Ligh hung in either hemisphere. 
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THE MINSTREL. 


BY MRS. MARY V. SPENCER, 


~ CHAPTER I. 


Iw a forest glade of England, where tall oaks 
spread their thick foliage overhead, and where, 
through the avenues of the trees, glimpses of deer 
in the distance continually were caught, sat a young 
forester, attired in Lincoln green, by the side of as 
lovely a girl as ever that merry land, famed for the 
beauty of her daughters, has seen. Her eyes were 
bent on the ground ; but her hand lying passively 
in his, the rich glow of ber cheek, and the heaving 
of her bosom made this no unfavorable sign. It 
was evident that she loved and was beloved. 

« And you will never cease to love me,’’ she said 
at last, looking timidly up; “you are going away 
to the wars—you may forget—” 

« Never,” said he, energetically, interrupting her. 
«“ How can I,” he added, lifting her delicate hand 
to his lips and kissing it, “forget one so lovely ?” 

She looked down, and her color heightened. 
Then she seented about to speak, but checked her- 
self. The lover gazed on her inquiringly, and lift- 
ing her eyes, she caught the expression of his face. 

“You are angry with me!” she said. 

“ No—speak freely—what do you fear?” 

Assured by these words, with a sudden effort she 
unburdened her bosom. 

«“T fear—that is—something tells me,’”’ she con- 
tinued, abruptly, “that you will forget me for an- 
other when you are away—that you will wed some 
one higher and more beautiful than I—for you will 
win renown and honors, and no longer a squire, 
wiil learn to despise the poor knight’s daughter.” 

The lover’s cheek burned at these words, and his 
first impulse was to drop her hand. 

« Now, by St. George, this is too bad, Ada,” he 
said, rising ; but seeing that she burst into tears, 
his anger vanished; he sank on his knee, seized 
her hand, covered it with kisses, and then drew the 
weeping girl soothingly to his bosom. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “I am too passionate for 
one so delicate as you. Forgive me, dear Ada, and 
oh! believe that nothing—neither honor, wealth, 
nor rank, the smiles of the beautiful or high-born 
can induce me to forget you.” 

Soothed by his ardent protestations, and by his 
tender concern, Ada gradually dried her tears, and 
looked up from his shoulder, on which her head had 
been passionately reclined. 

“No, it was I. that should be forgiven. I did 
wrong to suspect you for amoment. But a strange, 
unaccountable fear came over me—it must have 
been a whisper from the evil one, who is ever ready 











to tempt us—and I gave utterance to it raher as 
from one speaking in me, than as from ry own 
heart.” 

“ Dismiss such temptations from you hereafter, 
dearest, at once; for as soon could this river 
dry up, or the poor squire become earl in yonder 
castle, as I could forget you.” 

He pointed as he spoke to the river winding 
through the forest, and followed its course with 
the eye, to a castle far off among the distant hills, 
perched, like an eyrie, on the summit of an inac- 
cessible rock—theé stronghold of the earls of Mon- 
mouth, then the mightiest barons in the west of 
England : and the ardor with which he spoke car- 
ried conviction to Ada’s heart. 

“T will not suspect you. No!—though I hear 
that you are faithless, I will not believe it. ButI 
pray God the hour may never come when I hear 
this.” 

“Nor will it,” said the lover, sanguinely. “There 
now, dry up your last tear, and let us talk of the 
future. Oh! how happy will be the day when I 
return frdm the wars, with wealth enough to buy 
us a cottage, hard by some sylvan glade like this, 
where we may spend our lives together.” 

The maiden hid her face in her lover’s broad 
bosom: and thus we will leave them. 


CHAPTER IT. 

Two years had passed—two long and weary 
years to Ada—since the lovers parted at the moon- 
lit casement of that fair girl. In that time-sad and 
eventful changes had come over our heroine. Her 
father had died, and the little inheritance he pos- 
sessed, which was scarcely sufficient to afford the 
worn out warrior the necessities of life, had been 
wrongfully wrested from the orphan, and, house 
less and almost; friendless, she had been forced to 
accept a station in a humble yeoman’s cottage. 
She would have sunk amid her trials, but that the 
consciousness of Herbert’s love, and the knowledge 
that he would come some day to claim her as his 
bride, at first sustained her, and afterwards habit, 
in a measure, accommodated her to her altered for- 
tunes, 

But month glided after month, and she received 
no tidings of Herbert, save an uncertain message 
sent her from the port whence he was about to 
embark for France, to share in the victories of the 
great Henry. The communications between the 
two countries were, at that day, uncertain, and 
those living in secluded rural districts, like the one 
where Ada now resided, heard from their friends 
only after a long interval, and generally relied ona 
returning soldier or chance traveller for news. The 
knowledge of this long consoled Ada for the ab- 
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one among the group of listeners anticipated her 














sence of any message from Herbert, but when 


months had glided into years, and others, living in 
the neighborhood, had heard from brothers or lovers 
in the army, she began gradually todespond. She 
had seen how her friends at the approach’ of mis- 


wish. 

“ And has he come back to claim his estates?” 
asked a spectator. “I mind me of Monmouth cas- 
tle, perched like a raven’s nest high on a cliff— 


fortune, had deserted her—she knew that men } there will be merry feasting there when the young 
were often faithless—and might not new scenes, } heir comes, and I should like to drink some of the 
good fortune, and continued absence have alienated } brown ale, and be at the roasting of the ox.” 
Herbert’s affections for her? Several times she had } Ah! you are too late for that,” said the soldier, 
sent messages to him, but received no reply. The } laughing, “for the earl returned a month ago, and 
few who knew her former history assured her that is by this time done with feasting, and is looking out 
she was deserted, and so, at last, almost broken ; for a wife to grace his board.” 
hearted, she confessed to herself that Herbert might » } Ada heard no more. Again all things swam 
be unfaithful. Her suspicions, against which hope ’ around her, and she lost her consciousness. When 
struggled long, were finally confirmed. she recovered slowly and painfully from her faint- 

One evening, a wounded soldier, bound still fur- ; ing spell, the boon companions had left the lawn, 
ther into the interior, and weary with the day’s long } and the moon was high in heaven. 
travel, stopped at the farm-house and begged a 3 «“ Lost—lost,” were her first audible words; 
night’s lodging. From the window of her little } «oh! faithless Herbert, little did I think this of 
room Ada overheard him relating, to a group on you. And to remember your protestations when 
the green, a narrative of a wonderful accession of ; we parted! But I will not believe you could so 
fortune which had happened to a poor young knight desert me. Ah! me—yet it must be true,” and 
in the army. ; she wrung her hands and sobbed wildly. 

“I knew him well,” said the soldier, “and a; But Ada had strength of character, and the re- 
brave youth he was—I served under him, and he ; 





> sult was, after a long fit of weeping, that she re- 
must be a man of courage whom I follow. He solved to satisfy herself in person of her lover's 


came from the shire next beyond this, and I have § faithlessness before she would give up all hope. 
heard was once a forester; but he got to be my ; Her mind, naturally full of resources, soon hit upon 
lord Alden’s squire, and for saving his master's life Sa plan by which she might learn Herbert's senti- 
at Agincourt, was knighted on the spot. But, ; ments without betraying herself. She remembered 
though brave as old lion-hearted Richard, he was ; to have brought with her from her former home a 
poor, and had few friends, so he rose slowly. It } suit which a page of her father had worn, when the 


was rumored in camp that he loved some beautiful } old knight was rich and powerful. She determined 
lady as poor as himself, and that he was to marry ; to array herself in this, so as to disguise her sex 
her if ever he could win wealth enough to support and taking her harp and her faithful hound with 
her. But, I trow, this was a mistake, for, though her, secretly to leave the farm-house, make her way 
not very rich, he gradually won enough wealth for } across the country to Monmouth castle, find en- 


a lover eager to wed. Yet, be that as it may, I'll 
venture he’ll think of no dowerless dame now, for 
lo! when the grim old earl of Monmouth died, it 
was discovered that Sir Herbert Nelson was his 
next maleheir, though the relationship was so dis- 
tant that the young knight never pretended to claim 
it, and so now he is in possession of more manors 
than there are houses in this pretty village of yours. 
Comrades, here’s to you in this brown ale—a right 
hearty friend to the soldier is our sturdy host, the $ 
owner of this farm—I drink his health.” 

Ada heard this narrative with a quick beating 
heart. Every thing seemed to swim around her. 
Her heart leapt at the glad news of her lover's ele- 
vation, but she sighed instantly afterwards when 
she thought of his desertion. Surely, she reasened, 
now that he was a great lord he could have sént a 
messenger specially t@ her. She longed to ask if 
he had yet returned to England ; and, fortunately, 

g* 


trance to its owner, and play some tune that would 
suggest the past to him. She had no doubt but 
she should thus discover his sentiments. If he 
had proved faithless, she resolved to leave him for- 


ever. 
CHAPTER III. 


Oscz having formed her plan, Ada proceeded to 
put it into execution, and by midnight had concluded 
every preparation. She left a written message in 
her little room for the parish priest—for the good 
yeoman could not read—telling her friends she 
would be gone some days, perhaps forever, but that 
she was in no peril, and would ever remember their 
kindness, if God willed it that they and she should 
never meet again. Then, stealthily summoning 
her father’s hound, she betouk herself to her way. 

It was a fortnight before Ada, travelling on foot 
over rough and unfrequented roads, to avoid being 
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discovered, reached the end of her journey. She 
had subsisted partly through charity, and partly by 
the aid of a little sum she had saved; and though 
she had suffered many -privations, she had been 
sustained by her high spirit through all. But when 
she reached the foot of the castle hill, this support 
gave way. All the difficulties of her situation broke ; 
upon her. How should she, in her almost mendi- 
cant character, make her way to the earl, through } 
rude horse-boys and coarse men-at-arms? She sat 
down on a rock, and, for the first time, hesitated 
whether she should proceed or go back. Here, 
wearied out, she fell asleep, nor woke for more 
than an hour. But when-she did, she felt re- 
freshed—her energy returned to her, and she no 
longer hesitated to go on. 

Warders, pages, and scullions thronged the cas- 
tle yard, jesting in loud tones, when the disguised 
minstrel, after having obtained admittance, entered 
it. She paused at first timidly on seeing the up- 
roar, but remembering her assumed character, ad- 
vanced with a bolder step. 

“Ha! what have we here?” said one of the 
group. “A minstrel boy, and, i’ faith, a hand- 
some youth he is, If he can only play as well as 
he looks, we shall have rare music.” 

“Come, give us a roundelay,” said another. 
“ Why,'one would think you a girl, you look down 
so bashfally.” 

Ada trembled lest they should discover her, and 
again rallying herself, she began a plaintive air. 
She had scarcely finished it, when the last speaker 
resumed— 

“ You are melancholy, sir minstrel, As for me, 
I say away with year sighing songs. Give me a 
gay roundelay—what say you, comrades, shall we 
have something merry 1” 

“Ay! ay!” cried a dozen voices. 

Ada, at this boisterous treatment, thought she 
would sink to the earth. She felt keenly how in- 
capacitated she was for the rude encounters neces- 
sary to carry out the-plan she had undertaken. 
She determined to make an effort at once to 
escape. : 

“Nay, I cannot sing gaily to-day,” she said; 
“ unless, indeed, for the brave earl, of whom I have 
heard so much. Show me to him, and I will, 
when dismissed the audience, sing you the gayest 
toundelay they ever taught in Provence.” 

A derisive laugh broke from the one who had 
been the chief speaker hitherto. 

« By St. Thomas, you rofile it well, young min- 
strel, to ask to see my lord. But know he has no 
leisure for such as you. And, i’ faith, if you are 
too proud to sing for us, and as we wish, you must 
leave the castle, and find’another lodgitg-place:” 





The voice of the crowd seconded this opinion, 
though two or three murmured, but, at that in- 
stant, a page came running across the court-yard, 
exclaiming— 

‘ My lord rides out directly—clear the way, ye 
varlets. What! idling around a wandering knave 
of a minstrel! Away with him—pack him forth 
as soon as possible. If it were a pretty girl, now, 
we could hide her in the buttery,” and with the 
tibald jest he passed on. 

Stunned and sick at heart, Ada turned away; 
but, as if she did not move fast enough, the rough 
speaker aforementioned laid his hand on her to 
push her along. Her faithful hound at this uttered 
a low growl, which the man repaid with a kick, 
when the dog sprang at his throat. A violent up- 
roar ensued, which terrified Ada almost to death, 
She recollected little of what followed, except that 
she saw a tall and richly attired form, which she 
recognized as that of Herbert, appear angrily at a 
window, and immediately afterwards she found 
herself thrust from the gateway, while her faithful 
hound was cast after her. 


CHAPTER IV- 


Apa took her tottering way down the castle 
steep, her faithful hound walking watchfully by 
her, as if conscious that he was now her only pro 
tector, and seemingly careless of his own wounds, . 
which dropped blood at every step. The poor girl's — 
heart was full. She had seen her lover, and so far — 
her object had been gained. She had recognized 
him even in his princely attire, although time had 
materially changed him. But she was rewarded 
by hearing from his own lips the angry order for 
her removal, even though, forgetting for the time 
her assumed character, she had clasped her hands 
and besought him to protect her, gazing up with a 
look that he surely should have recognized. She had 
heard him reiterate the order more‘angrily at this— 
and then the succeeding events were a dream, une 
til she found herself on the causeway, an arrow 
flight from the castle. 

Tired, agitated and heart-broken, she tottered 
along until a turn in the wood hid her from the 
sight of the castle, when, no longer fearing disco 
very, she burst into tears and sobbed convulsively. 
Her dimmed eyes could scarcely discern the road, 
and once or twice she would have walked off the 
precipice, Gf her hound, tugging at her garment, 
had not recalled her wandering and disturbed 
mind. 

At last she reached the foot of the castle ascent, 
‘dndeame upon the spot where she had rested her- © 

‘self a few hours before. The place was sheltered 
from the road, and knowing not whither next @ 
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go, she sat down on the rock, and leaning her head 
on her hand, gave way to bitter despondency. Con- 
vinced of her lover’s faithlessness, and unnerved by 
the late rude scene, she had no desire to live, and 
once or twice she looked wistfully into the stream 
at her feet, as if tempted to end in it her life. But - 
from these bitter thoughts she was recalled by the 
wounded hound, who, sitting at her feet, raised his 


head feebly and licked her hand. This simple act 


brought a flood of tears anew into her eyes. 

“ Poor Trail,” she said, “ you are now my only 
friend. Oh! faithless, faithless Herbert—God for- 
give you for the wrong you have done me, and for 
the insult of this day.”” Again she wept convul- 
sively. “Whither shall I go?” she said. 
a fortnight’s journey home, and my strength is ut- 
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his generous heart prompted him to give her a 
home; but the directions he left where to find him 
were soon forgotten by the neighbors, so that, in less 
than six months, no one in her native place could 
tell whither Ada had gone. When the earl re- 
turned to England, he hurried to Ada’s former 
home, where the ignorant neighbors, conscious of 
their negligence, sought to conceal it by asserting 
that Ada was dead. Time might have betrayed 
the truth in a more ordinary way, had not the 
scheme of Ada brought her to the castle. 

The earl had heard the uproar, and advanced to 
the window to see the cause. At first he noticed 
only a travelling minstrel, but Ada’s supplicating 


“It is ; look struck him, and though he did not recognize 
¢ her, a strange fancy of having met the face before 


terly spent. I feel as if I could lie down and die : beset him. He fancied, too, as he saw the hound 


here; but, base as you have been, Herbert, my 
last bredth should breathe a prayer for your forgive- ‘ 


” 
ness. 


and immediately she heard the rapid clatter of horses 
feet coming down the causeway. She looked up. 


¢ 
At that instant the hound started and growled, | 


stalk down the hill, that there was something fa- 
miliar in his gait. Thus musing, he passed down 
into the court-house to mount his horse, and here 
the first object that met his eye was the rude col- 
lar of the dog, which had been cut off by a chance 
stroke of a sword in the scuffle. A suspicion of 


A single horseman was dashing down the rocky 3 the truth flashed on him now, which was confirmed 
road, leaving a train of fire beneath his charger’s ’ when he learned how eagerly the minstrel had 


hoofs. Ada shrunk closer into her half sheltered { sought his presence. Flinging himself on his 


nook, and turned her face to the rock to avoid ob- ; steeed, and ordering no one to follow him, he gal- 
servation. Nearer and louder came the thunder of } loped furiously down the rocky road, and met Ada 
the rider, and the hound, though Ada strove to as we have seen. 

restrain him, sprang to his feet, and turning, bayed ; When next the fair girl entered the gateway of 
at the stranger. Suddenly the steed was reined in, { the castle, it was not as a wandering minstrel, but 
the hound as suddenly ceased, and immediately $ as the honored bride of one of the noblest and most 
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Ada felt an arm encircling her, while a rich, deep ‘ powerful embers of the English baronage. 


voice, that thrilled every pulse in her frame, spoke. ‘ 

“For God’s sake, Ada, is this you? Heaven ; 
forgive me,” he exclaimed, as with a shriek of 
strangely mingled doubt and joy, she turned her | 3 
head and recognized her lover, “for the insults « 
you have received. You are not dead, as I heard ; 
you live, dearest—speak and say you forgive my 
seeming neglect, which I can explain.” 

But Ada had fainted, and not until he had 
drenched her face in water, and covered her lips 
with burning kieses, did she revive. She revived 
to find herself in Herbert’s arms, to hear him de- 
clare his unabated love, to know that he had never 
forgotten her, and that, after fruitless attempts to 
find her, he had been assured she was dead. 

It should have been told that Ada, after her fa- 
ther's death, was taken into the family of an honest 
farmer, in a different shire from the one where she 
had lived. He was a styanger to the people of her 
native place, having become acquainted with her 
father in the wars, where he received many bene- 
fits from the old knight. Hearing accidentally{of 
Ada’s loss, when casually travelling in her vicinity, 
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THE WISH. 
BY JOHN 8. JENKINS, 


ConTENTMENT calm, and pure, and sweet, 
Thy footsteps always kindly greet— 
Bloom on thy cheek, and light thine eye, 
With holy, happy ecstasy. 


If in thy breast there linger now 
One thought of love or bridal vow, 
Oh! may it be a welcome guest, 
To bless thy truth, and to be blest. 


Affection fond and friendship warm, 

Be thine in sunshine and in storm, 

To strew before thee brightest flowers, 
And lead thee e’er through fairest bowers. 


Oh! on thy heart—a tablet fair— 

Read thou what God hath written there ; 
’T will soothe thee in the saddest hour, 
To feel His care and know His power. 


Faith for thine helper—He thy shield, 
The richest treasures earth can yield, 
Will be the emblems, pure and bright, 
Of pleasures in a “ world of light.” 
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_ way, and immediately the father entered; the 
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THE INDIAN TRAIL. 
BY PERCIE H. SELTON. 


“Tae Indians have attacked Mr. Stuart’s house, 
burnt it, and carried his family into captivity !” 
were the first words of a breathless woodsman, as * 
he rushed into the block-house of a village in 
Western New York, during one of the ea:ly border 
wars. “Up, up—a dozen men should have been 
on the trail two hours ago.” 

“God help us!” said one of the group, a bold, 
frank forester, and with a face whiter than ashes, 
he leaned against the wall, gasping for breath. 
Every eye was turned on him with sympathy, for ; 
he and Mr. Stuart’s only daughter, a lovely girl of 
seventeen, were to be married in a few days. 

The bereaved father was universally respected. ’ 
He was a man of great benevolence of heart, and 
of some property, and resided on a mill seat he 
owned, about two miles from the village. His 
family consisted of his eldest daughter and three 
widowed children. He had been from home, so 
the runner said, when his house was attacked, nor { 
had the neighbors any intimation of the catastro- 
phe, until the light of the burning tenements awa- § 
kened the suspicions of a settler, who resided a mile 
nearer the village than Mr. Stuart, and who, pro- } 
ceeeding toward the flames, found the houses and ; 
mills in ruins, and recognized the feet of females 
and children on the trail of the Indians. He hur- 
ried instantly to the fort, and it was this individual 
who now stood breathlessly narrating the events 
which we, in fewer words, have detailed. 

The alarm spread through the village like fire 
spreads in a swamp after a drought, and before the 
speaker had finished his story, the little block- 
house was filled with eager and sympathizing 
faces. Several of the inhabitants had brought their ' 
rifles, and others now hurried home to arm them- ° 
selves. The young men of the settlement gathered, 
to a man, around Henry Leper, the betrothed hus- 
band of Mary Stuart, and though few words were } 
spoken, the earnest grasp of the hand and the ac- ° 
companying look, assured him that his friends 
keenly felt for him, and were ready to follow him 
to the world’s end. The party was about-to set 
forth when a man was seen hurriedly running up 
the road from the direction of the desolated home. 














spectators, not wishing to intrude on the privacy 
of their grief, turned their faces away with that in- 
stinctive delicacy which is nowhere found more 
often than among those who are thought to be 
merely rude borderers; but they heard sobs, and 
they knew that the heart of the usually collected 
Mr. Stuart must be fearfully agitated. 

“ My friends,” he said, at length, “this is kind, 
I see you know my loss, and are ready to march 
with me. God bless you!” He could say no 
more, for he was choking with emotion. 

“Stay back, father,” said young Leper, using for 
the first time a name which, in that moment of de- 
solation, carried sweet comfort to the parent’s heart, 
“you cannot bear the fatigues as well as we— 
death only will prevent us bringing back Mary—” 

“I know it—I know, my son—but I cannot 
stay here in suspense. No—I will go with you. 
I have to-day the strength of a dozen men?’ 

The fathers who were there nodded in assent, 
and nothing farther was said, but immediately the 
party, as if by one impulse, set forth. 

There was no difficulty in finding the trail of 
the Indians, along which the pursuers advanced 
with a speed incredible to those unused to forest 
life, and the result of long and severe discipline. 
But rapid as their march, hour after hour elapsed 
without any signs of the vicinity of the savages, 
though evidence that they had passed the route @ 
while before was continually met. The sun rose 
high in the heavens until he stood above the tree 
tops, then he began slowly to decline, and at length 


; his slant beams could scarcely penetrate the forest ; 


yet there were no appearances of the Indians, and 
the hearts of the pursuers began to despond. Al- 
ready the opinion had grown general that a further . 
advance was useless, for the boundaries of the set- 
tler’s districts had long been passed ; they were in 
the very heart of the savages’ country ; and by this 
time the Indians had probably reached their vil- 
lage. Yet, when the older men, who alone would 
venture to suggest a return, looked at the father or 
at his intended son-in-law, they could not utter the 
words which would carry despair to two almost 
breaking hearts, and so the march was continued. 
But night drew on, and one of the elders spoke. 

“ There seems to be rio hope,” he said, stopping, 
and resting his rifle on the ground, “and we are 


“It is Mr. Stuart,” said one of the oldest of the } far from our families. What would become of 


group. “Stand back, and let him come in.” 
The men parted right and left from the door- 


neighbors bowed respectfully to him as he passed. 
He scarcely returned their salutations, but ad- 
vancing directly to his intended son-in-law, the 
two mutually fell into each other’s arms. The? 





the village if attacked in our absence ?” 

This was a question that went to every heart, 
and by one consent the party stopped, and many, 
especially of the older ones, took a step or two in- 
voluntarily homewards. The father and young 
Leper looked at each other in mute despair. 

“ You are right, Jenkins,” the young man said, 
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at length. “It is selfish in us to lead you so far the accidental crackling of a twig, or a tone spoken 
away from home on—” and here for an instant he { unadvisedly above a whisper, should attract the at- 
choaked—* on, perhaps, a fruitless errand. Go tention of the savages. Suddenly, before all was 





back—we thank you for having come so far. But ; arranged, one of them sprung to his feet and looked. 


as for me, my way lies ahead, even if it lead into ; suspiciously in the direction of our little party. At 
the very heart of an Indian village.” ‘the same instant another sprang toward the pri- 

“ And I will follow you!” “And If” “And I!” ; soners, and with his eyes fixed on the thicket 
exclaimed a dozen voices, for daring, in moments ; where the pursuers lay, held his tomahawk above 
like these, carries the day against cooler counsels, ; the startled girl, as if to strike the instant any de- 
and the young to a man sprang to Leper’s side. - i monstration of hostility should appear. 

Even the older men were affected by the conta-} The children clung to their sister’s side with 
gion. They were torn by conflicting emotions, } stifled cries. The moment was critical. The 
now thinking of their wives and little ones bebind, } proximity of the pursuers was suspected, and that 
and now reminded of the suffering captives before. their discovery would immediately result. To wait 
They still fluctuated, when one of the young men { until each man had his victim assigned him might 
exclaimed in a low voice— : prove ruinous, to fire prematurely might be equally 

“ See—there they are!” and, as he spoke, he ‘ so. But Leper forgot every consideration in the 
pointed to a thin column of light ascending in twi- ; peril of Mary, and, almost at the instant when the 
light above the tree tops from the bottom of the val- ; occurrences we have related were taking place, took 
ley lying immediately before them. ; aim at the savage standing over his betrothed, and 

“On, then—on,” said Jenkins, now the first to | ‘ fired. The Indian fell dead. Immediately a yell 
move ahead ; “ but vag heiniate the slightest noise } ; rang through the forest, the savages leaped to their 
will ruin our hopes.” ‘ arms, a few dashing toward the thicket, others 

Oh! how the father’s heart thrilled at these ‘rushed on the prisoners, and others, and these 
words, The evident belief of his neighbors in the ; were the more sagacious, retreating behind trees. 
uselessness of further pursuit had wrung his heart, ; But with that whoop a dozen rifles rang on the 
and, with Leper, he had resolved to go on unaided, ‘ air, and half a score of the assailed fell to the earth, 
though meantime he watched with intense anxiety ; while the borderers, breaking from their thicket, 
the proceedings of the council, for he knew that » with uplifted knives and tomahawks, came to the 
two men, or even a dozen, would probably be in- } rescue. A wild hand to hand conflict ensued, in 
sufficient to rescue the captives. But when his } ’ which nothing could be seen except the figures of 
eyes caught the distant light, hope rushed wildly ; the combatants rolling together among the whirl- 
back over his heart. With the next minute he was ; ing leaves, nothing heard but angry shouts, and 
foremost in the line of pursuers, apparently the ; the groans of the wounded and dying. In a few 
coolest and most cautious of all. ; minutes the borderers were victorious. 

- With noiseless tread the borderers proceeded un- Leper had been the first to enter the field. The 
til they were within a few yards of the encamped ° instant he fired, flinging down his rifle, he leaped 
Indians, glimpses of whom they began to catch ; from his hiding place, and rushed to Mary’s side, 
through the avenue of trees, as the firé flashed up } > thinking only of her safety. It was well he was so 
when a fresh brand was thrown on it. Stealthily ; prompt. Two stalwart savages dashed at her with 
creeping forward a few paces further they discerned ‘ swinging tomahawks, but the knife of Leper found 
the captive girl, with her two little brothers and ; the heart of one, and the other fell, stunned by a 
three sisters, bound, a short distance apart from the ; ) blow from the butt end of the father’s rifle, who 
group: and, at the sight, the fear of the father lest ; followed his intended son a step or two behind. 
some or all of his little ones, unable to keep up in ‘ A second’s delay would have been too late. 

the hasty flight, had been tomahawked, gave way ; Fortunately, none of the assailants were killed, 
to a thrill of indescribable joy. He and Jenkins { though several were seriously wounded. The sud- 
were now by common consent looked on as lead- ; denness of the attack may account for the compara- 


got 





ers of the party. He paused to count the group. 
“ Twenty-five in all,” he said, in a low whisper. 
“We can take off a third at least with one fire, 
and then rush in on them,” and he looked to Jen- 
kins, who nodded approvingly. 
In hurried whispers the plan of attack was’ re- 
gulated, each having an Indian assigned to his rifle. 





tive immunity which they enjoyed. 

How shall we describe the gratitude and joy 
with which the father kissed his rescued children ? 
How shall we tell the rapture with which Leper 
clasped his affianced bride to his bosom? We 
feel our incapacity for the task, and drop the veil 
over emotions too holy for exposure. But many 


During this brief pause every heart trembled fest | a stout borderer wept at the sight. 
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or shaded marabouts. A pretty style of trimming is 
where bouquets of flowers droop in a sort of bunch, 
FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. and are attached with white or straw-colored rib- 
Tue fashion plate for this month is rich in costumes { bons. 
PromMenaDE Dresses.—T he following may be con- 
Fig. 1.—A Bripat Dress of rich lace over white } sidered as the mode adapted for this style of dress at 
satin. The corsage is richly ornamented and cut } the present moment:—For instance, a dress of gipsy 
nearly round at the waist, and half high on the shoul- } plaid, the skirt trimmed with broad tucks, surmounted 
ders, Sleeves reaching to the elbows, trimmed with } with narrow folds of the same, forming a heading 
three falls of lace. A magnificent white veil com- ; round the bottom of the jupe; the body high and 
pletes this costume. plain, the point. of the waist being slightly rounded; 
Fig. u.—A Promenape Dress of a light fawn } plain sleeves, with folds at the top forming the epau- 
color. Corsage high and light: sleeves Jong and } let. Others are trimmed with an immeuse broad 
plain except at the shoulders where they are orna- } flounce, reaching a third way up on the dress, and 
mented with cross-work, The skirt in front is orna- } cut in square points, lightly fulled; the body plain, 
mented in the like style. and very long waisted, the point of which is rounded 
Fig. 11.— A Wackine Dress.—A robe of redingote } and open in the front en caur ; plain sleeves. Flounces 
of Pekin silk striped blue and white; high and tight ; are still the rage, very broad, and put on rather scanty ; 
pointed corsage, down the centre of which, as well they are generally cut in the form of vandyke, pinked 
as the jupe, is placed a fancy silk corded trimming or } or stamped. Morning dresses have two broad tucks 
embroidery, having a very light effect ; the sleeves are } or folds, having a more simple appearance. We have 
fulled in at the seam, causing the sleeve to set over } received a description of a pr de dress peculi 
the arm in creases, the top part having a plain round ly applicable for this month. The dress is white; 
3 








jockey ornamented with two rows of narrow silk } body and sleeves fitting close to the figure. Mantelet 
fancy trimming to match that which decorates the } scarf, of shaded green satin, edged all round with 
skirt, the wrist finished with a row of rather narrow 3 black lace, a moderate width of open work gympe di- 
lace. Capote of light blue areophane, the brim sur- } vides the back of the mantelet, showing the waist, 
rounded with a twisted rouleau of the same light and giving a perfect fournour to the back part. of the 
material, the interior and exterior of the capote are ° figure; collar of the same open fancy work, surround- 
decorated with small shaded yellow roses. ed with a row of’open black lace; the ends of this 
Fig. 1v.—A Carriace Dress of a beautiful shot ; mantelet aré confined to the waist in the front with a 
pink and lilac silk; the skirt is made to open on each } green ceinture, tying in a bow, and two rather long 
side, showing an under skirt of white, gros de Naples, 
and is laced across with a narrow pink silk cord, } edge, the interior of which is decorated with a plait- 
caught at each end with a satin button; the corsage } ed fulling, the exterior prettily trimmed with ribbon 
is made perfectly high and open on each side in the } and flowers. Another costume is even more pretty. 
same manner as the skirt; long tight sleeves, open $ It is composed of striped mouselline de laine—such 
from the wrist to a little below the elbow, and deco- } as is now all the fashion—and the entire front of this 
rated with three puffings of white silk; a small ruche } dress is made open, so as to show the under dress of 
of tulle surrounding the top of the corsage; scarf of { white batiste, and is laced across with a small rouleau 
striped barege. Bonnet of white Italian straw, the } of the same material; a rounded corsage, high up to 
crown ornamented with a splendid white Russian } tke throat, straight sleeves reaching to a little above 
plume, the interior of the brim enlivened with small } the wrist, and ornamented with a small pointed cuff; 
puffings of pink ribbon ; brides of the same. the wrist sarrounded with a fulling of muslin, set in 
Fie. v.—An Evenine Dress of silk: low and } to a narrow band of embroidery. Capote of blue over 
rounded corsage, trimmed in a new and fanciful } a white foundation, the edge of the front ornamented 
style. The hair is in curls: sleeves short. with two small pipings; the crown decorated with a 
Fic. vi.—A Carriace Press of pale green silk: { handsome ostrich feather, shaded blue and white, and 
corsage high and pointed, having a lace fall around } attached to the crown with a bow and long ends of 
the top, and showing the chemisette: sleeves long, } shaded ribbons. 
with a broad band above the elbow. Capote of white F.Lowers.—The flowers most in favor at the pre 
Italian straw, ornamented with roses. This will be a { sent moment are those pretty sprigs of the mimosa, 
favorite costume for September. so very distinguished in their appearance; then, 
The season in both London and Paris has been un- } again, wreaths of oak leaves, of the briar, and gera- 
usually rich in elegant and costly costumes. nium; sprigs of the ebon tree and the citron are also 
Bonnets.—Lace bonnets, lined with a colored } much sought after, as well as branches of the vine, 
gauze, such as pink, and ornamented with. pink 3 the grapes of both colours, black and white. 
marabouts, shaded white, have been very fashion- Cotors.—Fashionable colors remain the same a$ 
able, and will continue to be so until fall sets seri- ; last month, pink and lavender; blue and fawns, green 
ously in, when fancy straws will supplant them, de- } and peach shots being the most worn. In all tliat 
corated with wreaths, Bonnets of very fine sewn } relaics to eveaing dress, white is decidedly preferred, 
straw are usually trimmed with a new description of } particularly by our young elegantes. 
bow called indefraiolicables. Then there is the Ita- Mantitxas.—This beautiful appendage to a lady’s 
lian straw ornamented with white ostrich feathers, ’ promenade dress is again becoming fashionable. 











ends. Bonnet of pink, the front slightly turned at the . 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The Poetry of Life. By Mrs. Ellis—1 vol. 8 mo.— 
J. & H. G. Langley, New York. 


Mrs. Ellis is already well known to the American 
reading public by her tales, but especially by her 
three works entitled “The Women of England,” 
“The Daughters of England” and “The Wives of 
England,” which embody, more than any books of 
the same size extant, lessons of wisdom for her sex. 
We can pronounce no higher eulogy on them than 
to say that, if we had a daughter, they should be 
the first volumes we would procure on forming her 
library. 

The present volume appears in America as the last 
of the series, but was in reality the first of Mrs. Ellis’ 
works, and is distinguished by a freshness which has 
made it our favorite. Here will be found the texts 
from which her subsequent works have been ampli- 
fied. The volume discusses the poetry of life, in its 
several departments of the poetry of flowers, painting, 
sound, language, love, grief, &c. The chapters on 
the poetry of love, grief and the Bible are especially 
fine ; but the most valuable is on the poetry of woman. 
It should be printed in letters of gold and hung up in 
the chamber of every female ; for it is full of the most 
important truths, set forth in peculiarly chaste and 
attractive language; and nu one, who would follow 
its precepts, could fail of becoming that most lovely 
of all characters, a perfect woman. We cannot do 
better than to make a few extracts, regretting that 
our space does not allow us to copy it entire. And 
we will begin with the following admirable analysis 
of the duties and relative positions of the sexes. 

“Man is appointed to hold the reins of government, 
to make laws, to support systems, to penetrate with 
patient labor and eviating perseverance into the 
mysteries of science, and to work out the great fun- 
damental principles of truth. For such purposes he 
would be ill qualified, were he liable to be diverted 
from his object by the quickness of his perception of 
external things, by the ungovernable impulse of his 
own feelings, or by the claims of others upon his re- 


to endure with fortitude—to attract by gentleness—to 
soothe by sympathy judiciously @ppli to be quick 
in understanding, prompt in action, and, what is per- 
haps more difficult than all, pliable yet firm in will 
—lastly, through a life of perplexity, trial, and temp- 
tation, to maintain the calm dignity of a pure and 
elevated character, earthly in nethim but its suffering 
and weakness; refined almost to sublimity in the sera 
phic ardor of its love, its faith, and its devotion.” 





How eloquent—how true! Let those who would 
take woman away from her true sphere and force her 
into one uncongenial to her nature, under the pre- 
tence of asserting her rights, stand rebuked! 

With a passage which barely does justice to the 
patience of woman under pain, we close. 





“ Scarcely a day passes in which she has not some 
ache or pain that would drive a man melancholy, and 
yet how quietly she rests her throbbing temples ; how 
cheerfully she converses with every one around her, 
thus beguiling her thoughts from her own sufferings ; 
how patiently she resigns herself to the old accus- 
tomed chair, as if chained to the very hearth-stone ; 
while the birds are warbling forth their welcome to 
returning spring, and she knows that the openin 
flowers are scenting the fresh gales that play roun 
the garden where she may not tread; and that the 
sunny skies are lighting up the landscape with a 
beauty which she may not look upon—it is possible, 
which she never may behold again. Yet what is all 
this to woman? Her happiness is not in physical 
enjoyment, but in love and faith. Give her but the 
voice of kindness—the pure sweet natural music of 
the feminine soul, to soothe her daily anguish—to 
cheer her mighty vigil, and she will ask no more: tell 
her of the green hills, the verdant woods, and the 
silver streams, of the songs of the birds, and the 
; frolic of the lambs, of nature’s radiant beauty glowing 
$ beneath a cloudless sky, and of the universal gladness 
diffused through the animal creation—tell her all this, 
in which she has, personally, no participation, and she 
will be satisfied, nay, blest.” 
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The Prose Romances of Edgar A. Poe—No.1.—W. 
) H. Graham, Philadelphio.—We need say but little of 
‘ a writer so long and favorably known to the public, 
; Mr. Poe is a man of genius. His analytical powers 
are remarkable. His imagination is of the highest 
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gard or sensibility ; but woman’s sphere being one of } order. His choice of words is fine. His style is 


eeling rather then of intellect, all her peculiar charac- 
teristics are such as essentially qualify her for that sta- 
tion in society which she is designed to fill, and which 
she never vlletibicily quits without a sacrifice of good 
taste—I might almost say, of good principle. Weak 
indeed is the reasoning of those who would render 
her dissatisfied with this allotment, by persuading her 
that the station, which it ought to be her pride to 
ornament, is one too insignificant or degraded for the 
full exercise of her mental powers. Can that be an 
unimportant vocation to which peculiarly belong the 
means of happiness and misery? Can that be a de- 
graded sphere which not only admits of, but requires 
- the full development of moral feeling? Is it a task 
too trifling for an intellectual woman, to watch, and 

ard, stimulate the growth of reason in the in- 

t mind? Is it a sacrifice too small to practice the 
art of adaptation to all the different characters met 
with in ordinary life, so as to influence, and give a 
Tight direction to their tatses and pursuits? Is it a 
duty too easy, faithfully and constantly to hold up an 
example of self-government, disinterested 
zeal for that which constitutes our hi 








hest good—to 


nothing. or anything that is not evil, as the neces- ‘ 
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original. He is a scholar, a man of taste, and a rigid 
critic as well on his own productions as on those of 
others. With these qualifications his prose romances 
may be expected to be of superior merit: and such we 
; find them to be. The leading story in this number, 
“The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” is one of the 
most intensely interesting tales that has appeared for 
years, and fully equal to the prize story which Mr. 
Poe has lately written. His romances have found 
such favor abroad that an edition of them is about to 
appear in Paris. 





ae 
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| Leibig’s Agricultural and Animal Chemistry—J. 

’ H. Campbell.—Mr. Campbell has here ‘given us, in 
separate volumes, a re-publication of Leibig’s two 
valuable and standard works. We hotice this edi- 

tion in consequence of the superior style in which 
it is issued, the paper and type both being unexcep- 





sities of others may require—to wait with patience— ° tionable. Yet the price is but twertty-five cents per 
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volume! Such an opportunity to possess these cele- 
brated works should ‘not be neglected. We may here } 
mention that Mr. Campbell has lately published, in 
excellent style, “‘ Neander’s history of the Christian. 
Religion during the first three centuries,” as also 
“Llorente’s History of the Inquisition,” and other 
standard books, interesting to the religious commu- 
nity peculiarly. His publications in numbers are 
always superior, in paper and typography, to those 
of any other house. 





The New Mirror—edited by N. P. Willis and G. 
P. Morris.—Mr. Willis we regard as the best maga- 
zine writer of the day. Gen. Morris has published 
more popular songs than any cotemporary, and is re- 
markable for his tact and taste as an editor. The 
New Mirror is consequently the sprightliest and most 
refined of the weeklies, and is nearly the only one in 
which you may expect to find good poetry. It is to 
the others what the courtly gentleman is to the honest 
burgher. It is elegantly printed, and each number is 
embellished with a steel engraving. 
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The Rover, a weekly magazine, edited by Seba 
Smith and Lawrence Labree.—This, and the Mirror 
are conducted on much the same plan. Most of the 
tales in the Rover, however, are selections from 
English authors. But we look for more originality 
now that Seba Smith and Mr. Labree have stepped 
into the editorial chair. 


Pictorial History of the United States, Nos, 4 and 
5. American Naval Biography, Nos. 3 and 4—edited 
by J. Frost, A. M. E. H. Butler, Publisher.—These 
works increase in the merit both of their embel- 
lishments and text. We have spoken of them, here- 
tofore, at length. 


~ 





‘EDITORS’ TABLE. 
; 


Tur death of WasHinatTon ALLSTON, the poet and 
painter, was as unexpected as melancholy. He left 
a company of friends in his parlor saying he would 
go up for a few minutes into his studio. At the end 
of half an hour his wife, finding he did not return, 
went in search of him. He was sitting in a chair, 
apparently gazing up at his large picture, his counte- 
nance calm and composed; but on approaching him 
she saw that the epirit had fled. Was not thie a 3 
death fora poet? He wasn his sixty-fourth year, and 
his disease was ossification of the heart. Through life 
he was a devoted Christian. 

Mr. Allston was at the head of the artists this 
country has |produced, and among them, let it be 
remembe re such men as Copley, West and 
Swart. Hi ination was powerful as well as 
brilliant; his conceptions beld and striking; and his 
coloring obtained for him in Italy the name of the 














American Titian. His standard of perfection was 
lofty, and to attain it he struggled regardless of popu- 
larity, and with an energy and perseverance that calls 
to mind the “‘ Excelsior” of Longfellow. His intended 
chef d’ wuvre, on which he has been occupied for 
twenty years, and which no one out of his family 
has seen, is unfinished, though he worked on it for 
the last year with the hope of completing it by next 
spring. 

Mr. Allston has written much fine poetry, some of 
it slightly tinctured with the mysticism of Coleridge, 
with whom, when in Engjand, he enjoyed a close 
intimacy. His ‘ Sylphs of the Seasons” is deservedly 
celebrated. Of his shorter poems we prefer “ Rosa- 
lie,” one of the most exquisite gems in the language. 
Its music is like his own metaphor, and seems that 
of ‘a falling star.” 

“Oh, pour upon my soul again 
That sad unearthly strain, 

That seems from other words to plain; 

Thus falling, falling from afar, 

Az if some melancholy star 

Had mingled with her light her sighs, 

And dropped them from the skies. 

“‘ No—never came from aught below 
This melody of wo, 

That makes my heart to overflow, 

As from a thousand gushing springs 

Unknown before ; that with it brings 

This nameless light—if light it be— 
That veils the world I see: 

“For all I see around me wears 
The hue of other spheres; 

And something blent of sighs and tears 

Comes from the very air I breathe. 

Oh! nothing, sure, the stars beneath, 

Can mould a sadness like to this— 
So like angelic bliss.” 

So, at that dreamy hour of day, 
When the last lingering ray 

Stops at the highest cloud to play— 

So thought the gentle Rosalie, 

* As on her maiden revery 

First fell the strain of him who stole 

In music to her soul. 


PUBLISHER’S GOSSIP. 


“Senn, if you wish your business neglected : go, if 
you wish it done,” is the sense of one of Franklin's 
proverbs. We felt the truth of this last month. 
Leaving the sultry town to indulge our leisure in the 
country, we found on our return that the magazine 
liad gone on after a way of its own, and that, among 
other things, the flower, by Mrs. Hill, much to her 
astonishment, had been called a Peony instead of & 
Japonica, which all the fairies— and in that class are 
not ladies included ?—know it to be. 

We are pleased to see, that our fashion plate in 
blie has proved universally popular, and speaking of 
fashion plates let us remind you, good public, that 
we only, of the magazines, have published the fashions 
for each month this year. We do not pompously as- 
sert that we only give the correct fashions, but it is 
acknowledged that we give the earliest, best, and 
most novel. Trust a young and vigorous house for 
beating ull others. 
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